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ITH THIS ISSUE ON THE EVE OF THE CHRISTMAS SEASON, The 
\¢ Survey completes a full twelve-month cycle in its present 
form. Last December saw the last appearance of Survey Graphic 
and of The Survey Midmonthly. January united the two into 
a single magazine, and throughout 1949, The Survey has been 
finding its way not as a combination or hybrid but increasingly 
as a definite personality of its own. 
For The Survey the year 1949 has been a time of adjustment 
to new conditions and a new world. It is not the same magazine, 
itself, although it has held fast to its heritage and its cherished 


traditions. As we said here in the course of the year, “change 


is The Survey’s business,” and again, in somewhat self-confident 
mood, “when major changes arrived, Survey readers had not 
been unprepared.” Whether in the world all around or just in 
its own pages, The Survey without flinching has faced up to 


a more menacing world than it was a year ago—a world where 
anything may happen. 
Nevertheless, the holidays lie just ahead, so a Merry Christmas 
to you! We still can say and mean it, “Peace on earth, Goog 
Will to men!” With simplicity we can read Dickens again: 
“Christmas was close at hand, in all his bluff and heart 
honesty; it was ihe season of hospitality, merriment, and open 
heartedness; the old year was preparing, like an ancient philoso 
pher, to call his friends around him, and amidst the sound of 
feasting und revelry to pass gently and calmly away. Gay an 
merry was the time; and right gay and merry were... the 


numerous hearts that were gladdened by its coming.” 

Christmas again is close at hand, and although 1949 may seen 
hardly ever to have done anything gently and calmly, yet surely 
it is about to pass away. And with a new hope, 1950 is abou? 


change. 


Change certainly marked the face of the world in 1949. Look 
about you, take the merest backward glance, and see for your- 
It seems in many ways today to be a louder, an angrier, 


self. 


THE STORY ON PAGE 
669 of how a group of 
newcomers is fitting 
into the American 
scene may bring a 
sense of satisfaction in 
our tradition of welcoming the uprooted of 
other lands. But the semiannual report of 
the Displaced Persons Commission last 
month is a reminder that the door to DP 
entrance may soon be slammed shut and 
that even now the opening is far too nar- 
row. 

The report again warns that the pat- 
tern of restrictions, limitations, preferences, 
and priorities established by the DP Act of 
1948 may make it impossible for 205,000 
DP’s, the authorized total, to get here be- 
fore the legal deadline of June 30, 1950. 
In the year and a half since the law’s 
enactment only a few more than 100,000 
have been admitted. 

Recognizing charges that the law opens 
our doors to Communists, the report points 
out that in addition to the normal immigra- 
tion safeguards, the DP program employs 
at least seven additional protections, in- 
cluding an extensive field investigation by 
the Counter-Intelligence Corps of the U.S. 
Army. 

A bill to extend our hospitality to a 
total of 339,000 displaced persons, and to 
untie many of the legal knots now hamper- 
ing resettlement, still reposes in the Senate 
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to be born. 


ahead. 


Judiciary Committee where it was recom- 
mitted on October 15. The committee has 
been instructed to report out a bill by 
January 25. 


For irs CHRISTMAS COVER DESIGN The Survey 
is indebted to the Pierpont Morgan Library 
in New York. It is a detail from a minia- 
ture illustrating the Journey and Adoration 
of the Magi, found in the Missal of Berth- 
old, Count of Haimburg, abbot of the Bene- 
dictine Monastery of Weingarten in Bavar- 
ia. It was executed in the Thirteenth 
Century, but before the year 1232. 


lines FEBRUARY, A Survey ARTICLE BY 
Theodore H. Haas, chief counsel of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, U. S. Department 
of the Interior, discussed a long range re- 
habilitation program for the Papago In- 
dians, and showed how the tribe itself had 
striven to solve its problems of malnutri- 
tion, disease, isolation, and poverty. 
Early in the new session of Congress, 
the Bureau will present this Papago De- 
velopment Program, which calls for joint 
effort by federal, state, and tribal govern- 
ments in irrigation and other large scale 
projects, improving “the present unthink- 
able health conditions,” providing more 
adequate schooling, and helping find wage 
earning opportunities for that one third 
of the people for which no foreseeable 


To all of its readers The Survey wishes a “season of hospi) 
tality, merriment, and open-heartedness.” And a fine New Yeai 


tribal resources will provide. In shaping 
the program the Papagos and the Burea 
of Indian Affairs have worked cooper 
tively. This scheme for “establishing thi 
group of 7,000 citizens on an economi 
level comparable to other citizens of th 
area” will have sympathetic consideratio 
from the general public and, it is hope 
from Congress. 


“CALIFORNIA’S PENSION MrrAGE” REPORTE 
in The Survey by Farnsworth Crowder i 
April 1949, ended with last month’s a 
tions. The voters repealed an_ initiativ4 
proposition passed a year ago, taking old| 
age pensions out of the constitution, putting 
responsibility for aid to the aged back ouff 
the legislature and the counties. It is e 
pected to save the state $65,000,000 througl| 
a return to provisions requiring some sup 
port from relatives, lowering the limits off 
property and insurance that can be owned 
by recipients, and raising the eligibilit; 
age from sixty-three to sixty-five. The re 
pealer also places the appointment of stat¢ 
social welfare director back in the gov 
ernor’s hands. The term of Mrs. Myrtle 
Williams, first elected welfare official in th 
country, ends March 1. | 


A TWO DAY “MEMORIAL SYMPOSIUM” or 


labor legislation and social security, hele 
at the University of Wisconsin, Novembe-§ 
4 and 5, recognized the pioneering worl 


ot the American Association for Labor 
Legislation, and its director, John B. An- 
drews. Mr. Andrews wrote frequently for 
The Survey, and the speakers at this mem- 
orial included a number of Survey authors, 
among them John A. Fitch (see page 642), 
Edwin E. Witte, William Haber, Phillips 
Bradley, Frances Perkins, and Senator Paul 
H. Douglas. 

The American Association for Labor 
Legislation was organized at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin in 1907, with Professor 
John R. Commons as its head, and Mr. 
Andrews as its executive. Its “head- 
quarters” was a corner of the room in the 
State Historical Library in which Profes- 
sor Commons was then working on his 
monumental “Documentary History of 
American Industrial Society.” In 1910, the 
office was moved to New York City. 

With federal minimum wage, labor re- 
lations, child labor, employment service, 
social security, and related legislation finally 
on the statute books, the association dis- 
banded at Dr. Andrews’ death in 1942. 
The meeting last month was planned, not 
merely as a commemorative occasion, but 
as “an appraisal by specialists of what 
remains to be done (in the field of labor 
legislation) and how further progress can 
best be made.” 


* “Tt is one mark of civilization to be 
able to produce abundantly, but it is 
a@ more important mark to be able to 
use abundance for the welfare of man- 
kind.’—PRESIDENT TRUMAN to the 


FAO: 


THOSE WHO THINK OF THE ACADEMIC LIFE 
as a “cloistered retreat,” serene and leisure- 
ly, might ponder the recent schedule of 
Professor J. B. Condliffe of the department 
of economics, University of California, 
who deals so lucidly with devaluation 
(page 653). During a torrid Washington 
summer, Professor Condliffe toiled with a 
committee of economists called to advise 
FAO on commodity surpluses. 

“Since coming back from Washington 
in September,” he writes us, “I have been 
completely swamped. My graduate semi- 
nars were more than doubled—I suppose 
because two of my senior colleagues are 
absent. Forty-five students in one, and 
thirty in another, all demanding individual 
attention, have left me little time, to say 
nothing of an undergraduate class of 200. 
At the same time, Norton’s demanded 
page proofs of my new book and I had to 
rewrite parts of it, ¢.g., dealing with the 
probability of devaluation. I have sent 
this off—also the manuscript of the ‘Head- 
line’ book for the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion on ‘Economic Development’—which 
was prompted by the article I wrote for 
you and which came to their attention. 
Also, a chapter in a book to be pub- 
lished by the John Dewey Foundation for 
UNESCO. I came back tired and found 
these labors onerous, but they are all done 
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now, and I venture to hope for a respite.” 


JBN WE GO TO PRESS THE TRUSTEESHIP 
Committee of the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly is in the midst of a dis- 
cussion on South West Africa, recently 
incorporated into the Union of South Africa 
in defiance of UN resolutions. As _ re- 
ported in The Survey last month, the 
Reverend Michael Scott has come to the 
UN to present a request of some South 
West African tribes to be put under UN 
trusteeship. After four years of effort, he 
at last obtained a hearing before the Trus- 
teeship Committee during which he con- 
demned the racial policies of the govern- 


ment and challenged the fairness of the 
incorporation procedure. The hearing, how- 
ever, was boycotted by the South African 
delegation and none of its members 
listened to Mr. Scott’s plea. 

At a previous meeting, the tribes found 
a champion in Judge Jose Ingles of the 
Philippine delegation, who plead for a 
vote of censure of the Union government 
for ignoring UN requests for a trusteeship. 
report. 

Developments at this point indicate that 
the International Court of Justice may be 
asked to hand down a decision on South 
Africa’s right to a “unilateral termination” 
of its former League of Nations mandate. 
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The Bettmann Archiv 


“Christmas in an American Home, 1875, Looking at the.Christmas Gifts,” 
(After a woodcut by Miranda} : 


Or in the words of the title on the Opposite page—“Yes, Families Are 
Changing.” Seventy-four years have passed, and we may be sure no one 
laughed at this scene when it first was published. With everything ag 
different as we see today — well, attitudes may need change, too 
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™ SURVEY 


Yes, Families Are Changing 


The great problem cannot be tossed off lightly, least of all today, but here is a calm 


view of change as the first means of survival and our opportunity for a happier future. 


I) ODAY THERE IS GREAT 
i concern over the 


family. Many are asking, 


—WHAT ABOUT THE AMERICAN FAMILY? 


LAWRENCE K. FRANK 


rectly to produce and con- 
serve food, make clothing, 


& can, the family survive, 
j while others are criticizing 
f and denouncing men and 
iy women for the seemingly 
sad state of marriage and 
# family and eloquently ex- 
9 horting them to do better 
# as wives and husbands, as 
{ fathers and mothers. 

Undoubtedly family life 
today is beset with many 
problems, and_handi- 
ii capped by a variety of 
| obstacles. Some are inter- 
} nal, within the family, as 
# we see in divorce and in 
%f marital and _ parent-child 
conflict. Many are exter- 
4 nal, such as inadequate 


No question has been asked more anxiously during 
the decade of the 1940’s now closing, and none has 
been given a more conflicting variety of answers. 
Merely to repeat the voluminous discussions gone 
before would seem hardly worth while. But looking 
forward into the 1950’s, The Survey felt a need 
unanswered and it believed something constructive 
and even fresh could still be said. With the article 
on this page, that belief is confirmed, and a series 
is launched which is to continue through winter 
and spring. Next month’s probably will be by 
Kathryn Close—a report on new facts of life, habit, 
and attitude among today’s families. Others on 
economic, spiritual, and educational conditions. 
For this opening article the series has the ad- 
vantage of a distinguished and original authority 
on family questions, the director of research of the 
Caroline Zachry Institute and a leader of the New 


shoes, and provide other 
goods and services. ‘Today 
the family is trying to 
learn to live in congested 
cities, in crowded, inade- 
quate subhuman__habita- 
tions. Moreover, men and 
increasingly women must 
go out of the home to earn 
a living through gainful 
employment in an un- 
stable economy where they 
must buy food and services 
and pay rent. 

In this shift, the family 
has fewer children and 
fewer grandparents or 
other relatives in the home 
(except when compelled 
by the housing shortage). 


@ housing and the frustra- 
(i tions in our social, eco- 
} nomic, legal, and political 
f institutions, and the external factors contribute to the in- 
# ternal difficulties. But, as the late Ruth Benedict, the an- 
i thropologist, pointed out not long ago, in the midst of all 
" this turmoil and confusion, the bitter conflicts and be- 
% wildering alterations ‘in our society, the family neverthe- 
| less is the most stable institution we have. 
To understand this seeming paradox we must remem- 
ber that a family pattern has been designed and utilized 
by different cultures all over the world in many different 
forms, from time immemorial. And what is more im- 
| portant for our culture, a basic pattern of the family, 
| which is a way of human living, has persisted despite the 
| many changes in social and economic life over the cen- 
' turies. Indeed, the family pattern has survived by con- 
tinually changing to meet new demands, new conditions, 
and new opportunities. . 
Only recently, the typical American family has shifted 
away from agriculture and rural life where men, women, 
and children engaged in making a living in the home, 
expending their energy, patience, skills, and foresights di- 


York Ethical Culture Society. 


& 


The family today has little 
of the mutual aid from 
neighbors in times of 
crises which was the social service of yesterday. Con- 
temporary family living thus is a new and baffling prob- 
lem, intensified by all the insecurities and frustrations 
of our present day, further complicated by the persistence 
of ideas and beliefs, patterns and strivings, carried over 
from the former rural agricultural life. 

But family crises are nothing new. They have arisen 
whenever social life has changed and they have been in- 
tensified and prolonged many times by people’s chronic 
refusal to recognize the need for changes to make pos- 
sible the continuation of family living in altered con- 
ditions. 

Just because we are so close to the family, personally 
or professionally, we should try to see the family in a 
longer and deeper time perspective. This we may do by 
remembering the family’s long history and looking at it 
in the light of the new ways of thinking now being 
developed. 

It is customary today to invoke the atom bomb in al- 
most every discussion of human affairs. If, however, we 
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think of the atom bomb as a dramatic 
expression of a dynamic way of think- 
ing, we may find it has a profound 
significance for understanding the family. 
Until recently we have viewed every- 
thing that exists as more or less fixed, 
static, and inert. Matter, as we used to 
call it, was made up of unchangeable par- 
ticles, pushed and pulled around by the 
external forces of heat and gravitation. 
Now today we are struggling to realize 
that everything exists only through a 
ceaseless dynamic process. All things 
that exist—atoms, living organisms, social 
organization, and on up to the stars— 
exist by dynamic processes that cannot 
cease so long as anything exists. 

This may seem a remote and _ philo- 
sophical speculation until we see that it 
offers a promising lead to better under- 
standing of family life. 

Generations have thought of the family 
as a fixed institution, established under 
legal and theological sanctions, into 
which men and women fitted and 
through which they obediently dis- 
charged their duties and obligations to 
society. “The Family” was regarded as 
more or less static and inert. In spite of 
our awareness of change all through the 
past, it comes to us now almost as a new 
revelation to hear students of family life 
talking of family dynamics and discuss- 
ing the family life cycle as they did at 
the National Conference on Family Life 
at Washington in May, 1948. 

These new terms are a striking revela- 
tion of the changing climate of opinion 
most dramatically expressed in the atom 
bomb, but formulated most clearly in new conceptions of 
the modern physics. These, for the first time, have in- 
troduced dynamic concepts and have given us the 
atom bomb as a product of quantum physics, relativity, 
space-time and field theory. When we begin to think 
in these dynamic terms we realize that organisms and 
organizations arise from, and persist by, continual ac- 
tivity whether of cells or of persons. In the family it is 
the daily interpersonal relationship between a man and 
his wife and their children which creates and maintains 
the family life. Family living is the constant interaction 
of the daily living activities of human beings, patterned 
by our traditional belief and expectations. 


ae. NEW WAYS OF THINKING, PLUS GROWING UNDER- 
standing of biological processes, are helping us to recog- 
nize the family life cycle. This means that the family, 
like the human beings who compose it, has a life cycle. 
Beginning at betrothal or marriage every family under- 
goes a cumulative series of changes and transformations 
as children are born, grow up, become adolescents, launch 
forth into the world. In later years, the family again be- 
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BE 
Black Star. Photo by Zachar+ 


“Literally, the family transforms the baby from a young mammalian 
organism 


; ; : sre es 
into a human personality . . . a carrier of tradition” 


comes a relationship of two individuals now reaching old 
age, followed by the rise of a new family life cycle in 
their children. 

Once we begin to think in terms of family dynamics 
and the family life cycle, we find that it is no longer 
illuminating or productive to use static concepts. We! 
cannot talk about “The Family.” It is not the same for 
all men and women, nor unchanged through the life of 
the individuals composing it. 

The concept of a family pattern, which has come from 
the cultural anthropologists, is also giving us new under- 
standing of family life and helping us gain some insights 
into the dynamics of family living. As we are discover-| 
ing, each culture offers its own pattern through which. 
men and women are expected to seek fulfillment of their. 
hopes and desires and to carry on their various functional 
activities as husbands and wives, as fathers and mothers, 
as grandparents, aunts, uncles, and cousins. 

We can see what this means more clearly by pointing 
out that, approached objectively, the home is a place. 
where people eat, rest, sleep, mate, and bear and rear their 
offspring. But to put family life in this bare objective 
fashion is to show how inadequate such a statement is. 
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Marriage and childbearing and child rearing are not 


| objective biological activities. They are the unique hu- 


man ways of living in which all our enduring values 


4 and our cherished aspirations are expressed. We should 
remember that only human beings have had the intelli- 


gence and imagination to create such a way of life as 


| the family, wherein they have transformed all their bio- 
i) logical functions and needs into purposeful conduct di- 
) rected to social and spiritual goals, in the context of inter- 
{ personal relations. 


This gives us a clearer understanding of what family 
living involves. We can now see that the family is the 


| basic cultural agent for transmitting our traditions, and 


inculcating children and youth with the ideas and beliefs, 
goals and purposes, which we cherish for continuing the 


@ endeavor to make our lives more meaningful and sig- 


nificant. Literally, the family transforms the baby from 


jj) a young mammalian organism into a human personality 


who becomes a participating member of the community 
and a carrier of traditions. 


I HE FAMILY IS THE BASIC SOCIAL AGENT, FOR WHICH WE 
have not yet found any adequate substitute. The family 


| is engaged in a variety of activities associated with home- 


making, housekeeping, and child care with which we 
are so familiar that we often fail to realize their sig- 
nificance. If there is to be any effective health care and 


{ preventive medicine, as distinguished from treatment of 
i the sick, it cannot be provided by doctors, nurses, or other 


professionals—however much their knowledge and skills 


‘ may be needed by the family. Health care and preven- 


tive medicine are carried out in the daily activities of 


|} housekeeping and homemaking. Through marketing, 
} cooking, and the serving of meals, basic nutritional needs 


must be met, and through housecleaning, laundering, 
dishwashing, and similar sanitation, the necessary defense 
against infections and contamination must be maintained. 
Through provision of rest, care of minor ills, and all the 
cherishing functions within the home, individual mem- 
bers are protected and restored, so that they can live in 
health and carry on their daily activities. 

This is not said to glamorize housekeeping, but to de- 
scribe what housekeeping and homemaking actually 
mean. Today these functions which are basic to human 
welfare have been devalued socially by the emphasis upon 
jobs, gainful employment, and careers. Even the woman 
who enjoys homemaking and child rearing feels on the 
defensive and apologizes for being “just a housewife.” 

But in our industrialization of household tasks, we 
should remember that the baking, laundering, canning 
and preserving of food, care of the sick, education of chil- 
dren, and various other services were once exclusively 


| carried on in the home. New machines and gadgets have 
_ progressively reduced the drudgery of housework. With 


less of these fatiguing chores and with more leisure from 
outside jobs, family living need no longer be a “by- 


product” of housekeeping, what remains from the slim 


margin of time and energy, after the daily chores. Thus, 
we have good prospects today for a new and fulfilling 
kind of family living, in which the care and education of 
children will become more enjoyable, if only we learn 


to utilize the resources now becoming available. 


If we are to have mental health, as distinguished from 


diagnosis and therapy, it cannot be provided by psychia- 
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trists, psychologists, social workers, or other professionals, 
although their helpful guidance is greatly needed. Viewed 
as protection and conservation of the emerging per- 
sonality of children and youth, and as the maintenance 
of the morale of men and women, mental hygiene is pri- 
marily the function of the family and the home. Mental 
health depends upon the daily round of homemaking and 
baby care, child rearing and education, the social adjust- 
ment of the child, the transmission of traditions. It de- 
pends on how these are carried on within continuing 
interpersonal relationships—between parents and children 
and their siblings—without warping or damaging the 
personalities involved, especially the children. 

This means that we should reformulate the place and 
functions of family life, so as to recognize fully the cul- 
tural and social roles of the family. This, of course, is 
nothing new; families have functioned in these ways 
throughout the ages. But today the family is called upon 
to translate all the new knowledge and understanding, 
the new skills and practices concerned with human con- 
servation into improved homemaking, more effective 
housekeeping, and wiser child care, and all the daily inter- 
personal relations. We need a more systematic program 
of education for family living—for young people and 
those already married—to help them find fulfillment and 
avoid frustration and conflict. 

What men and women always have sought in our cul- 
ture—and will continue to seek—shows the urgent need 
for the kind of social, economic, legal, and political life 
that is essential to the protection and maintenance of 


‘family living. Looking, however, at our present day 


social life, our various institutions and practices, it seems 
as if we were doing everything possible to damage or to 
destroy family living, to make it as difficult as we can 
to maintain a home, bring up children, and carry on 
family living. Yet we scold and denounce men and wo- 
men when they falter or fail in this endeavor. We blame 
them for what is too often the result of irresponsibles 
who direct and control our society with no concern for 
our personal and social needs and values, with no heed 
for what they are doing to the family. 


Be ALMOST ALL OUR VARIED ACTIVITIES, DIRECTLY OR 
indirectly, affect family life—legislation, business and in- 
dustry, professional practice, public administration—and 
so often hamper or injure family living without aware- 
ness or intention on the part of those who inflict such 
damage, we greatly need a national policy for family life. 
Such a policy would be an affirmative statement of the 
place and function of family living and the goals and 
purposes of the family in our national life. It would pro- 
vide the criteria for making decisions and guiding action 
by all those who touch the family in any way. A stated 
national policy thus would help to orient all our activi- 
ties and diverse programs toward the protection and fur- 
therance of family living as a national objective. Such an 
objective might help us to recognize the need for housing 
for family living. Much of our recent housing is ana- 
chronistic, failing to translate into the design, construc- 
tion, equipment, and operation what we can provide for 
family living, to accept and apply the new knowledge 
and resources for health and well-being of men and 
women and children. 

We see the family beset by many diverse and uncoordi- 
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nated demands coming from business, industry, schools, 
churches, hospitals, and clinics, which expect the family 
to adjust to their operations. All the different profes- 
sions and agencies, public and private, are making de- 
mands, giving advice and prescribing treatments which 
increase the confusion and conflicts within the family. 
Fathers and mothers are being exhorted — especially 
mothers, as wives, mothers, and housekeepers—to adopt 
new ideas, new practices, new techniques about nutrition, 
child care, mental health, safety, homemaking, and to 
reconcile all these into a coherent way of life within the 
home with little help from architects, builders, or housing 
authorities. 

Needless to say, the experts themselves do not at- 
tempt such a reconciliation. The women, therefore, are 
left to face conflicting demands and to reeducate their 
husbands, with little or no help from those who are so 
earnestly seeking to improve the family. We can begin 
to understand why so many women lose confidence in 
themselves as mothers and as wives, and homemakers, 
after being told they are inefficient and ignorant. 


ties IS MORE THAN AN ACADEMIC DISCUSSION OF THE 
family. It implies something of the greatest significance. 
not only for our immediate situation but for the future. 
We, see the family engaged in transmitting to children 
and youth the ideas and beliefs, values and aspirations, the 


“The family is the basic social agent for which 
we have not yet found any adequate substitute” 


Black Star. Photo by Kosti Ruohomaa 
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patterns and practices of human living. Heretofore, the 
family did its duty to society by a conscientious indoc- 
trination of the children with traditions and an authori- 
tarian imposition of the traditional conduct. Today there 
is a progressive obsolescence of many of our beliefs and as- 
sumptions and of the older patterns of conduct and hu- 
man relations. These were once largely valid, but even 
the basic beliefs about nature and man which once up- 
held them are now found to be archaic. 

Much of our cultural heritage is therefore becoming 


not only irrelevant to contemporary living but often the) 
source of our major problems, social and_ personal. 


Through loyalty to these outworn beliefs and practices, 


men and women often create tragedy, destroying their | 
marriage and stunting and warping their children. Others | 
are coerced by their “forgotten childhood” and early | 


family life to a neurotic repetition of self-defeating con- 
duct. Still others revolt against the past but find that 


their negation or denial is not enough, since we must re-| 
place the old with equivalent beliefs and patterns to give 


our lives some direction. 


Today, just because of its changing state, the family | 


has the great privilege and the great responsibility of | 
Which of our traditional beliefs and 


practices will it transmit to its children, and which will it 


making choices. 


reject as outgrown, irrelevant, or intolerable in the light 


of new insights into human personality and emotional | 


needs? 


Thus today, families can reject some of the older be- 


liefs and practices of child rearing that are no longer 
valid, can stop terrorizing 
their children with archaic 


theological teachings and 
punishments once deemed | 


necessary and _ desirable. 
They can abandon long 
accepted practices of teach- 
ing their children that sex 
is sinful and wicked and 


ings of anxiety and guilt 
which often ruin their 
adult lives and compromise 
their marriage. Families 
can give their children an 
understanding of sex and 
help them to grow up able 
to give and receive love as 
mature adults, 
help their children to a 
more wholesome concep- 
tion of masculine and femi- 
nine roles. ‘They can ter- 
minate outmoded beliefs 


conjugal rights, and wifely 
duties, and help reestab- 
lish love and dignity as the 
basis of marriage. 

Indeed, in almost every 


families today can _ reject 
the traditional teachings 
that conflict with and pre- 
vent the realization of our 
aspiration toward an ethi- 
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giving them lifelong feel- | 


also can | 


in masculine domination, | 


area of human relations, ] 


cally desirable way of life. 
In doing this, families can 
clearly reaffirm our endur- 
ing values—the worth of 
human personality, the 
dignity of man and wo- 
man and child, the basic 
goals of family living, so 
long frustrated by incon- 
gruous traditions. By re- 
placing older beliefs and 
patterns with those that are 
more expressive of our as- 
pirations the family can 
undertake _ self-consciously 
to renew our disintegrated 
culture and to help recon- 
struct our disorderly  so- 
ciety. Families by fore- 
sighted preparation can 
help their children to be 
deviants from the older 
patterns and from their 
neighbors without becom- 
ing snobs or prigs or being 
rejected by their playmates. 
Families can give the child 
understanding of differ- 
ences so that he can accept 
his own difference and 
that of others without con- 
flict or intolerance. 

This deliberate selection 
of what men and women 
will teach to the children 
and what they themselves 
believe and do in their 
own personal lives, especially in the family, is the only 
way of changing a culture, of continuing to advance 
toward the goals of our tradition. While the action of 
any one family may seem insignificant, the effect of many 
families making new affirmations will be far-reaching 
and cumulative. 

A realization of this may provide what we so acutely 
need today, namely, the feeling that we as individuals 
are not hopeless atoms, pushed around by large scale so- 
cial “forces” or hopelessly carried along by great imper- 
sonal economic trends, as we are being told by both radi- 
cals and conservatives. Individually and in the family 
we can make choices, create new patterns which will 
guide and direct social change toward our enduring goals. 

The contrary feeling of hopelessness has produced a 
growing “failure of nerve” which shows itself in a loss 
of morale and a turning toward all kinds of authoritarian 
formulas and programs, or various escapes and generally 
self-defeating practices. In and through a new concep- 
tion of marriage and family life we can perhaps recap- 
ture a feeling of individual competence and of personal 
responsibility and opportunity that*in the long run may 
be more significant for the future than the many pro- 
grams, pressure groups, and political and economic move- 
ments that are being offered today as “solutions.” 

As we learn to think in these new terms and to sce 
ourselves in a larger time perspective, we shall realize that 
we can not solve “social problems.” They are the persistent 
tasks that have faced men since he became man and they 
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Standard Oil Co. (N. J.). Photo by Bubley 


“Health care and preventive medicine are carried out in 
the daily activities of housekeeping and homemaking” 


will continue to face him as long as he exists. They arise 
from the attempt to develop a pattern that will give 
some order and significance to living and transform 
organic existence into human living, as in the family. 
Thus we shall recognize that the family must always be 
problematical because it is an aspiration involving con- 
tinual change by men and women, seeking fulfillment of 
their needs and desires and their ethical ideals. In this 
way each one participates in the on-going, never-ending 
adventure of human living, in a cultural world of mean- 
ings and purposes. 


‘ HAT THE FAMILY HAS SOUGHT FOR GENERATIONS CAN 
be maintained only insofar as the family dynamically 
and progressively advances in the light of the new re- 
sources for living, the new knowledge, and the new in- 
sights into personality that are now available for guid- 
ance. 

With this reorientation we need not despair of the 
family. We can and must recognize, however, what 
a terrific burden the family is carrying today as it 
struggles to maintain itself and to carry on its historic 
functions against almost incredible obstacles in our social, 
economic, and legal institutions and practices, facing con- 
tinual opposition from the blind resistance of those who 
refuse to understand. Recognizing this ourselves, we 
must see that the family can and will survive, as it has 
survived through the ages, only by continual change. 
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ON THE LABOR FRONT, I 


The CIO and Its Communists 


Why and how the national convention cracked down on affiliated unions which have | 


shown more loyalty to the Party line than to the principles of American labor. 


JOHN A, FITCH 


N INETEEN HUNDRED FORTY-NINE WiLL GO DOWN IN THE 
history of the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
as the year of the Great Purge. From the opening of the 
recent convention on Monday, October 31, to the fall of 
the gavel signifying final adjournment on Friday, No- 
vember 4, the air of the Public Auditorium in Cleveland 
was thick with battle. 

No one who has followed the ten-year record of the 
Communist-dominated unions within the CIO can ques- 
tion the patience of the national officers, their reluctance 
to see the federation split on this issue. But to study the 
drastic action finally taken at Cleveland is to realize 
afresh the democratic dilemma. For any attempt to deal 
with the Communists means inevitably to raise grave 
questions as to our ancient rights and liberties, and the 
dangers inherent in the rejection of any minority group. 
Let us look first at what the convention said and did. 


On Monday, Philip Murray delivered an attack on the 
Communists and their followers within the CIO. After 
describing the attitudes and circumstances that had led 
to conflict in the Executive Board, the president con- 
cluded by saying, “I have exhausted every measure of 
tolerance and patience in an effort to compose the dif- 
ferences between those groups who serve our organiza- 
tion as members of the CIO Executive Board. I find it 
impossible . . . to resolve the issues. . . . The issues have 
their roots and those roots are deep, and they are funda- 
mental. There will therefore be recommended to this 
convention certain definite, constructive constitutional 
changes designed to end these practices within the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations.” 


+ 


—By an authority on trade union history and 
industrial relations in the United States. For 
eight years the industry editor of The Survey, 
Mr. Fitch later was a member of the faculty of 
the New York School of Social Work and a lec- 
turer on economics at Columbia University. He 
was a member of the National Railway Labor 
Panel, and of the public panel of the National 
War Labor Board, and as arbitrator has assisted 
in settling many labor-management disputes. 
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The convention lost no time in responding to this ap4 
peal. On Tuesday it adopted an amendment to the con; 
stitution providing that no one might serve as an of: 
ficer of the CIO, or as a member of the Executive 
Board “who is a member of the Communist Party, any 
fascist organization or other totalitarian movement” or 
“who consistently” aids in the accomplishment of the pur/ 
poses of such organizations “rather than the objectives 
and policies set forth in the constitution of the CIO.” 


On Wednesday, it amended the constitution to give tha 
Executive Board power by a two thirds vote to removad 
from office any officer or board member who follows th 
line of communism or fascism, and to expel “or to tak 
any other appropriate action against” any afhliated unio 
the policies and activities of which are “consistently di 
rected” toward a similar end. In both cases, an appea 
may be taken to the next annual convention, but an 
action under these grants of power is to become effectivd 
at once and remain in force pending the appeal. The nex 
convention is a year away, a fact which lends force to 4 
resolution directing the Executive Board “immediately 
to exercise” the above powers. 

On Wednesday, also, the convention expelled tw 
afhliated unions—the United Electrical, Radio and Ma 
chine Workers and the Farm Equipment Workers—ane 
issued a charter to a new organization to have the sam 
jurisdiction as the expelled UE. 


On Thursday, the convention approved the action o 
the Executive Board in withdrawing from the allegedly 
communist-dominated World Federation of Trade Union} 
and in cooperating with the labor movements of othei 
countries in setting up a new world federation of “free” 
trade unions. This resolution stated that the WFTU is 
“entirely dominated by Communists or their puppets” 
and declared it to be “contrary to CIO policy” for any 
affliated union or for any officer of the CIO “to had 
organizational relationship to the WFTU.” 


On Friday, the convention took steps toward placing 
on trial ten affiliated unions accused of following thd 
Communist Party line. | 


Thus the convention week began and ended on a not 
of recrimination and conflict. So dramatic were th 
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scenes that newspaper men—of whom there was an un- 
precedented number in attendance—could hardly write of 
anything else; and so heated was the atmosphere that 
delegates could attend only with considerable difficulty 
to aspects of convention business not similarly charged 
with emotion. 


\e THIS WOULD HAVE BEEN A NOTEWORTHY CONVENTION 
if the Communist issue had never emerged. Despite the 
atmosphere of sound and fury, proposals of the greatest 
importance were brought to vote and adopted. The con- 
vention went on record for a national system of unem- 
ployment insurance, with benefits payable up to fifty-two 
weeks. It favored federal aid to education in order to as- 
sure “improved facilities on every level of the educational 
system from nursery to university” to the end that “every 
child shall have a good education, every class a good 
teacher, and every teacher a good salary.” 

The convention adopted resolutions on “civil rights and 
extension of democracy.” It called for a tax policy “geared 
to the needs of a full employment economy,” public 
works as an offset to unemployment, housing legislation, 
a farm price support program, and wage increases. “Pub- 
lic planning for the public welfare,” the resolution stated, 
“must prevail over private planning by monopoly for its 
selfish interests.” To implement this program there should 
be created “Industry Councils in all the basic industries, 
composed of labor, management, consumer and govern- 
ment representatives, and a similar representative board 
including farmers with over-all national authority. The 
Councils should extend through the entire industrial 
structure . .. should be given the necessary legal powers 
by law, should be publicly financed and adequately 
staffed, and should be given broad powers of fact gather- 
ing, inquiry, and access to public records.” 

The statement on foreign policy was impressive. It in- 
cluded support of the Marshall Plan, the Atlantic Pact, 
and President Truman’s “Point 4.” It urged support of 
a democratic government in Germany, of a “recon- 
structed” German trade union movement, assistance to 
promote democracy in Asia, and declared the CIO to be 
“unalterably pledged to a Good Neighbor policy toward 
the people of the whole world.” It opposed aid to “Franco 
Spain,” and favored disarmament “on an equitable and 
universal basis” together with “inter- 
national control of atomic energy 
with full power of inspection.” 

It must be admitted, however, that 
these important matters did not en- 
gage the enthusiastic attention of the 
delegates. For the most part the vot- 
ing seemed perfunctory. An emo- 
tional peak was reached on Wednes- 
day, when the vote to expel the UE 
was taken, and after that came a 
decided slump in attention. Elo- 
quence and enthusiasm re-emerged 
only when matters involving Com- 
munists’ and fellow travelers’ tactics 
were again before the conveniion. 
The purpose of curbing leftists was 
the major thought in the minds of 
the delegates. 

The newspaper men were true to 
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their reportorial instincts when they gave the purging 
activities right of way in their stories. That was what 
the convention was about. That was what the delegates 
came to Cleveland to do. But what did it all mean? 

Everyone knows that there have been Communists in 
the CIO from the beginning. In 1935, the great problem 
confronting the newly formed CIO was that of reaching 
the millions of unorganized workers in the mass produc- 
tion industries. Most of the basic industries were largely 
unorganized, and the CIO believed that industrial as op- 
posed to craft organization was the key to that situation. 
But the occasion called for rapid and strenuous effort on 
a wide front. Organizers were needed, and no questions 
were asked as to their political orientation. It developed 
that some of the most effective organizers were members 
of the Communist Party. The leaders, to whom build- 
ing the unions came first and opposition to communism 
second, believed that they were strong enough to handle 
the situation if the presence of Communists in their midst 
should come to spell trouble. 


Ox: OF THE MOST POWERFUL UNIONS IN THE CIO MET 
the situation head on. As soon as the major task of or- 
ganizing was over and the union definitely on its feet, 
Communist and fellow-traveler organizers were called in, 
one at a time, thanked for their services, given a month’s 
pay in advance and dismissed. That union has had no in- 
ternal struggles between Right and Left. Other unions 
which let the situation ride have had a different experi- 
ence. 

When Philip Murray became president of the CIO in 
1940 he found members of the left wing already occupy- 
ing important staff positions; and on the Executive Board 
itself were aggressive representatives of that philosophy— 
Communists and fellow travelers who had become of- 
ficers of ten to a dozen of the forty unions making up 
the ClO: 

All but one of these—the United Electrical and Ma- 
chine Workers—were relatively small organizations, and 
altogether the left-wing bloc represented in 1949 between 
6 and 10 percent of the total CIO membership. Yet they 
were a constant source of embarrassment to the leadership 
of the CIO. In 1940 and 1941, when Philip Murray and 
other top officers were expressing their horror of Hit- 
lerism and supporting the defense 
policies of the United States govern- 
ment, the left wing officials were 
denouncing the “imperialist” war 
against Hitler, crying out against 
lend-lease, and branding President 
Roosevelt a “war monger.” 

In June, 1941, Germany invaded 
Russia. The Communist Party line 
changed and the policies of the left- 
wing unions changed with it. Then 
on December 7, 1941, came Pearl 
Harbor and the entrance of the 
United States into the war. The 
transformation of the left-wingers 
was now complete. They demanded 
production at home and _ action 
abroad. They questioned the pa- 
Dorman H. Smith triotism of those whom yesterday 
they had denounced as “war mon- 
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vers.” They rebuked strikers and even proposed a 
moratorium on strikes to extend for five years after 


the war. 
Then came the end of the war, and again the line 
changed. 


Let Philip Murray tell it. In addressing the recent con- 
vention he said: “From November 1940 [when he was 
elected president] I did not receive too much support from 
the left-wing elements in this organization.... From De- 
cember 7, 1941, until August 7, 1945, I received the united 
support of all the left-wing elements. . . . As a matter of 
fact, I received more support from them during that 
period than I wanted. On the day that Japan capitu- 
lated . . . the policy of the Communist Party in the 
United States and elsewhere changed. So that, beginning 
with the fall of 1945, right up to the present moment, the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations has been torn 
apart in some international unions by internal dissension 
and conflict.” Similar dissensions in the Executive Board 
“focus themselves upon one issue, and one issue alone, 
and that is the issue of communism. ‘These eleven or 
twelve unions . . . supported the foreign policy of the 
Soviet government against the government of the United 
States of America at every meeting of our Executive 


Board.” 


Ee THE FIRST TIME IN CIO HIsToRY, THE ISSUE WAS OUT 
in the open. President Murray had tried for years to com- 
promise difficulties. He had been unwilling immediately 
to rid the national office of important staff members in- 
herited from a previous regime. He tried to work with 
them, to soften differences, to ignore rebellious attitudes. 
As a result, he brought upon himself criticism from with- 
in and without the labor movement. 

Slowly, however, the issue began to be faced. In 1946, 
the CIO convention adopted unanimously a resolution 
drafted by a committee made up of spokesmen for both 
the Right and the Left, which read, in part, “We resent 
and reject efforts of the Communist Party or other politi- 
cal parties and their adherents to interfere in the affairs 
of the CIO. This convention serves notice that we will 
not tolerate such interference.” 

Commenting on this at the Cleveland convention, Wal- 
ter Reuther, UAW president, said, “All the boys voted 
for it because they knew then, as we know now, that it 
did not mean a thing. It was another way of getting 
over the hurdle, getting the convention sent home so that 
they could continue in their disruption and the destruc- 
tion of our great movement.” 

The 1947 convention considered a resolution which de- 
clared: “The CIO is an American institution with a 
single national allegiance, and that allegiance to our own 
country, the United States of America, its form of govern- 
ment and basic democratic institutions under the Con- 
stitution . . . The guiding principle of the CIO and of 
the American people is complete opposition to any form 
of oppression—in favor of the Four Freedoms .. . for 
everyone, everywhere.” 

The guarded debate over this resolution, which was 
unanimously adopted, revealed the fundamental cleavage 
without clearly defining it. At one point when a delegate 
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was appealing for the right (and at the same time exer- 
cising it) to criticize the foreign policy of the United 
States, President Murray interrupted with the dry com- 
ment, “I assume you also believe the heroes of Stalin- 
grad are entitled to take the rostrum and the public: 
platform to expound their views?”—to which the dele- 
gate replied that he believed in the American principle: 
of free speech “for everyone everywhere.” | 

The Portland convention, 1948, was a dress rehearsal] 
for Cleveland. The discussion was pointed and direct, | 
though, in the main, it took the form of a debate over, 
the alleged failure of most left-wing unions to carry on) 
an effective program of organization. President Murray 
poured out scorn and contempt upon some of the unions) 
which, in his opinion, had most signally failed in this: 
respect, and called upon their officers to resign. The in-| 
ference was that these officers had been engaged so whole- 
heartedly in Communist Party activities that they had had | 
insufficient time for union duties. 

The convention adopted a resolution empowering the) 
Executive Board to investigate such unions, and to take} 
any action which “may be appropriate and necessary | 
to bring about effective organization of the working) 
men and women within the jurisdiction of these) 
afhliates.” 

Acting under the authority of this resolution, the Ex-| 
ecutive Board turned its attention first to the Farm| 
Equipment Workers, a small union which had been) 
given jurisdiction over workers in establishments manu- 
facturing agricultural machinery. The CIO, curiously 
enough, had assigned the same jurisdiction to another 
union, the mighty United Automobile, Aircraft and Agri- 
cultural Implement Workers of America, with the result 
that conflict between the two unions had retarded the 
work of organizing. The Executive Board decided to 
resolve the difficulty by directing the Farm Equipment 
Workers Union to affiliate with Reuther’s UAW. 

What happened after that helps explain the atmosphere 
in which the CIO convention of 1949 began its sessions. 
The Farm Equipment Workers ignored the directive 
from the Executive Board, defied its authority, and took 
steps to merge its identity, not with the Auto Workers 
but with the United Electrical Workers—a union whose 
left-wing officers were already in open rebellion against 


the CIO. 


S. IT CAME ABOUT THAT AMONG THE ACTS OF RETRIBUTION 
performed by the 1949 convention were the resolutions 
expelling from membership both the Farm Equipment. 
Workers and its host, the United Electrical, Radio and | 
Machine Workers of America, which claims a member-. 
ship of 450,000, and is said to be the third largest union 
in the CIO. 

It was over the expulsion of the latter that the great | 
debate of the convention occurred. Most of the leading 
orators of both factions participated, and the battle raged | 
from the early part of the morning session on into the | 
afternoon, leaving the prescribed luncheon recess far 
behind. 

The resolution of expulsion was introduced by an 
elaborate preamble, beginning: “We can no longer tol- | 
erate within the family of CIO the Communist Party 
masquerading as a labor union.” Further on was the 
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Philip Murray, president of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
calls the 800 delegates to order in the opening session of the dramatic 


national convention at Cleveland, October 31 


declaration that “The record is clear that whenever the 
needs of the Communist Party in the Soviet Union dic- 
tated, the leadership of the UERMWA was always will- 
ing to sacrifice the needs of the workers.” Then followed 
the specific articles of the indictment. In summary they 
were as follows: 


1. The CIO is for the Marshall Plan. “The Soviet Union, 
the Communist Party and their highly placed agents” in 
Fitzgerald’s union, the United Electrical, Radio, and Machine 
Workers, denounce it. 

2. The CIO supports the Atlantic Pact, while “the Soviet 
Union, the Communist Party and the UE leadership” at- 
tack it as “war mongering,” but remain “eloquently silent 
about the fact that the Soviet Union has the largest stand- 
ing army in the world.” 

3. The UE leadership “joined with Wall Street . . . in 
a desperate attempt to defeat liberalism and democracy in 
the United States,” they “joined with the Communist Party 
in creating the misnamed Progressive Party” and “in unity 
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with Wall Street” they at- 
tempted “to elect a reaction- 
ary national administra 
tion : 


4. In their official organ, 
the UE News, they char- 
acterized the CIO’s fight on 
the Taft-Hartley act as a 
“sell out,” and at their con- 
vention they accused the 
CIO of attempting “to fur- 
ther the policies of ‘Big 
Business.’ ” ‘i 


5. In defiance of the CIO, 
the UE leadership “secretly 
arranged a merger with the 
Farm Equipment Workers.” 
This “was the first step in 
the long range plans of the 
Communist Party to esta- 
blish a Communist-dominat- 
ed labor federation in Amer- 


” 


1ca. 


7. “The final stage” in the 
UE leadership program “for 
leaving the CIO and esta- 
blishing a Communist-dom- 
inated labor federation” 
came in October when they 
served an ultimatum on 
President Murray in which 
they “brazenly demanded 
that the CIO change its 
policies, . . . subordinate it- 
self to the UE, and that 
President Murray .plead 
guilty to false and defama- 
tory charges <7. 


International News 


This indictment of the 
UE sets forth a consider- 
able part of the indictment 
against the whole left-wing 
bloc. Eliminating epithets 
and rhetorical amplifica- 
tion in the UE indictment, and adding a few items, the 


following appears to be the essence of the right-wing 
charges: 


The left-wing unions have manifested disloyalty— 


1. To the United States Government and the CIO by 


following the dictates of Moscow. 


2. To the CIO: (a) In the political field, by supporting 
Wallace and the Progressive Party after the CIO had en- 
dorsed President Truman; by attacking the international 
policies of the United States, contrary to the position of the 
CIO. 

(b) In the trade union field, by public attacks on the 
CIO and on right-wing unions involved in strikes; by vio- 
lating CIO organizational policies, as in the case of the 
Farm Equipment Workers; by continued adherence to the 
World Federation of Trade Unions after the CIO had re- 
pudiated it and withdrawn from it; by nonpayment of per 
capita tax to the CIO (a charge directed against some but 
not all the left-wing unions); by planning to establish a 
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Labor, government, industry try to 


avert the 


Harris & Ewing 


steel strike. Left, Philip 


Murray, steelworkers’ president; center, Cyrus S. Ching, head of the Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service; right, J. A. Stephens, U. S. Steel Corporation 


third labor union federation completely under Communist 
domination. 

In the debates, the left-wing leaders denied the charges 
and attacked the proposals. They asserted that the reso- 
lutions and constitutional amendments were directed 
against them, not for their trade union activities but for 
their political views. Ben Gold, president of the Fur 
Workers Union—the one admitted Communist in the 
whole left bloc—-and Harry Bridges of the Longshore- 
men’s Union on the West Coast, called attention to the 
gains their unions had obtained for their members. Their 
unions, they insisted, were democratically run, and what- 
ever the leaders did was done at the behest of the rank 
and file. To discipline their unions for that, they held, 
was to attack their autonomy. 

Insofar as the charges against them were for their acts 
as union leaders, they said in effect, they had no validity, 
for their records as unionists were without blemish. As 
to their political activities, the CIO had no right to in- 
terfere. The decision to throw Communists, Fascists 
and fellow travelers off the Executive Board was un- 
democratic in that it was intended to take from the 
unions the right to determine who their own representa- 
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tives should be. They denied that communism was the 
issue. Rather, the whole purpose of the right-wing ma- 
jority, they held, was to stifle criticism. They charged 
the majority group also with trying to destroy their 
unions by raiding. 

To all this the majority replied by citing the record 
of various leftists and with denunciation of their tactics. 
The issue was communism, they declared. The leaders 
of the group under attack “were not free men.” They 
took their orders from a foreign power; they shifted 
their policy and tactics as the lines of Soviet Russia 
shifted, and thus they could not be counted on to follow 
a consistent union policy. 

Yet, several right-wing speakers said, they were not 
trying to prevent anyone from joining the Communist 
Party. Walter Reuther summed it up in a statement | 
that has been quoted widely in the press: “We don’t 
challenge the Communist Party’s right to stand up in 
America and have their say. We don’t challenge these. 
few people in CIO to go out and peddle the Communist 
Party line. We do challenge, and we are going to put 
a stop to, their right to peddle the Communist Party line 
with a CIO label on the wrapper.” 


THE SURVEY 


With respect to the leftists’ charge that their unions 
had been raided, spokesmen for the Right said that the 
defections referred to were not due to raids, but were 
spontaneous revolts against the Communist tactics of their 
officers. 

In the bitterest argument of all—over the question of 
expelling the UE—Harry Bridges and others denounced 
the procedure as a conviction without a trial. The UE 
leaders had been denied “due process.” This charge had 
reference to the fact that the UE delegates were not 
present when the indictment was read, nor during the 
debate or the subsequent voting. The majority leaders 
replied that the UE had been given three opportunities 
for a “day in court” and had refused them all. The first 
was when the matter was before the Executive Board on 
which the UE had two members; the second, when the 
Resolutions Committee of which President Albert J. 
Fitzgerald of the UE was an appointed member, was 
considering the subject; and the third, on the floor of 
the convention itself where, it was said, if they had 
been present they could have defended themselves against 
the charges. But the UE delegates did not attend the 
convention. They came to Cleveland, only to leave on 
the opening day, announcing that they would withhold 
payment of per capita tax until the CIO returned to the 
“principles of frée, democratic, industrial unionism.” 


WV HAT THE EFFECT OF THE DECISIONS OF THIS CONVENTION 
may be only the future can reveal. An observer at the 
conyention could not judge the validity of some of the 
arguments, blurred as they frequently were by emotion, 
and sometimes by irrelevancies. The proceedings were 
not court proceedings—with a judge ruling on the ad- 
missability of evidence—but an exercise in polemics. 

However, an observer with even a moderate acquaint- 
ance with recent union history must have recognized 
that the convention was dealing with realities. No one 
who ever saw a Communist group in action within a 
union can have any doubt about the devastating pos- 
sibilities of its dominance. 

And yet, the wisdom of the action taken is another 
matter. The labor movement and interested observers 
will be better judges of that at some future time than 
they are now. Meanwhile, certain questions suggest 


themselves. If, as seems likely, the CIO proceeds to expel 
the ten additional unions that are to be tried, will that 
not assist in bringing into being the third labor federa- 
tion, the creation of which the indictment charges the 
Left is plotting? Insofar as it is an attempt to punish 
the expression of political views, does not the action 
taken run counter to American principles of freedom of 
thought and expression? Does it establish a precedent 
for expelling other minorities on the basis of their un- 
popular convictions? 


Bie ARE NOT SIMPLE QUESTIONS, WITH EASY ANSWERS, 
as they would be if asked in a social vacuum. The leaders 
of the Communist-dominated unions were not asking 
them when they were forcing their political views on the 
opposition in their own unions and putting the “CIO 
label” on their Communist package. 

So far as the “third federation” is concerned, much 
depends upon the extent to which the members of the 
expelled unions are brought back into the newly char- 
tered CIO organizations. Newspaper surveys indicate 
that of 108,000 members of the old UE who have voted 
on the question, 69,000—over 60 percent—have indi- 
cated an intention to return to the CIO. But the ma- 
jority have not yet expressed themselves. To reason from 
this record is like predicting the outcome of an election 
on the basis of early returns. 

One thing, however, seems assured. The CIO emerges 
from the battle in a stronger position before the general 
public, with increased popular confidence and respect. 
Similarly, the position of Philip Murray both in the la- 
bor movement and elsewhere is strengthened. Probably 
no other labor leader ever carried on simultaneously two 
momentous conflicts and emerged victor in both. By 
day he was in the convention, participating in the most 
significant struggle of his career in the labor movement. 
At night he was conferring with representatives of the 
steel companies in an endeavor to settle a strike of half 
a million members of his own union. 

The union victory in the steel strike is another story, 
not to be recounted here. With that behind him, the 
hands of Mr. Murray will be strengthened for the difficult 
tasks now emerging as the aftermath of the CIO conven- 
tion of 1949. 


Atomic Age Policy 


From a speech by David E. Lilienthal, October 13, on 
receiving one of the annual Freedom Awards given by 


Freedom House in New York: 


“Most important, the news from Russia (of their 
atom bomb) means that we should seek to develop to 
the utmost our greatest weapon of all, that working 
faith in the spirit of men that we call democracy. . . . 
Here again, as in the past, we must depend upon the 
proven capacity of the American people, talking these 
things over, to help pound out a sensible and a prac- 


tical course, a course consistent with our democratic 
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and humane traditions. This we can do, as a people, I 
profoundly believe, but only if the country has in its 
hands the essential facts, right from the shoulder and 
without any ‘Papa-knows-best’ nonsense. Only in this 
way, out of public debate, can we reach that Great 
Consensus that has been our salvation in other periods 
of great difficulty... . 

“We are coming to see more clearly that in the fierce 
contest to maintain a free and an open world the true 
strength of our cause today—as in ages past—lies in 
seeking a better and more prosperous life for men 
everywhere, in keeping alive and vigorous and healthy, 
the world over, the spirit of free and independent men.” 
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ON THE LABOR FRONT, II 


Industrial Peace Is His Business 


Cyrus S. Ching works an 84-hour week plus overtime, 


trying to substitute a mood of reason for violence. 


BEULAH AMIDON 


C YyRUS STUART CHING IS A REPORTER’S DESPAIR. HE Is 
that anomaly of American industry, an individual 
trusted and esteemed on both sides of the conference table. 
He is considered one of the most successful experts in the 
industrial relations field. As head of the Federal Media- 
tion and Conciliation Service, he is often in the brightest 
glare of page one news. And yet neither he nor those 
who work with him can describe his procedures or tell 
exactly how he does his job. 

In the summer of 1947, Mr. Ching left a highly paid 
position with the U.S. Rubber Company at the call of 
President Truman because, he believes, “the government 
is entitled to the services of any citizen whose training 
and experience qualify him to make a contribution.” In 
the two years since the new service, established under 
the controversial Taft-Hartley act, began to function, his 
contribution has been, first, to gain for the FMCA the 
cooperation of both employers and unions. This in it- 
self is no mean achievement. But beyond that, Mr. 
Ching has brought into the troubled industrial relations 
scene something of his own monumental calm and rea- 
sonableness. His only two conspicuous failures, as one 
employer pointed out, “have been jobs nobody could 
do”—the Communist Party-liner, Harry Bridges, and his 
dockworkers in Hawaii, and the proverbially recalcitrant 
John L. Lewis and his coal miners. And for a few days 
in early November, it looked as though he might find 
some modus operandi, even with Lewis. 


The two years have not been smooth sailing. There 
has been uneasiness in many industrial areas, with re- 
current crises in autos, coal, and along the waterfronts, 
and a long steel dispute culminating in the costly strike 
which slowed all industry and depressed all production 
in the last quarter of 1949. The final totals are likely 
to show more man-days lost through strikes in 1949 than 
in any postwar year. However, the record would have 
been much darker without the firm hand of Cyrus Ching, 
guiding federal efforts to safeguard industrial peace. 


But how Mr. Ching goes about his task of preventing 
- strikes where possible (and he and his staff have smoothed 
out hundreds of disputes before they reached the strike 
stage) and of settling the unpreventable strikes as quickly 
as possible, neither he nor anyone else seems able to ex- 
plain. Most of the articles about him have been heavily 
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weighted with statements of his creative philosophy, but } 
they have told few details of his work. Setting out to) 
write a story which would be concrete and specific, this | 
reporter soon understood why. | 

Cyrus Ching is impressive, on sightr He stands six. 
feet seven inches tall, with ponderous shoulders and 
huge hands. His craggy face is lined by the work and 
wisdom of seventy-three crowded years. He sits relaxed and 
at ease, puffing a pipe or catering to it with the devoted 
pipe smoker’s sure gestures. His voice is deep and 
pleasant, his attitude candid. He said, “My job is just 
sitting down and talking with people.” He said, “Why, 
I don’t do much of anything—I just get them around the 
table.” He said, “There isn’t much to what I do, when 
you come right down to it.” “But, Mr. Ching, what do} 
you do? Take some specific case and tell me about it.” 
“There really isn’t anything to tell.” | 

An associate, who had worked with Mr. Ching for a 
number of years, was no more articulate. “Tell me step 
by step how he handles a situation,” I suggested. But 
this man protested, “There’s no ‘step by step’ about it. 
He sits there and smokes and then after a while it re- 
solves itself.” 


O F COURSE IT ISN'T AS EASY AS THAT. ANYONE SEEING THIS 
outstanding mediator in the weeks when the steelworkers | 
were idle, the coal miners refusing to go into the pits, 
must have realized the strain under which he worked, 
the burden of responsibility he carried. Many people 
think that Cyrus Ching, because of his temperament and 
disposition, was born to fill the very job he has now. For 
example, a man who had watched him in action as a 
member of the National War Labor Board put it like 
this: 


What he really does is to reduce the heat. He helps. | 
angry people forget their anger and relax, and pretty 
soon there is an atmosphere in which thought and rea-_ 
sonable conversation can go on. Sometimes he tells a pat | 
story. His stories are always good. They are always pat, | 
too. Funny thing, though, you never can remember them | 
afterward. He seems to shape them up for one particular 
situation. When that situation has changed, the story has. 
no point any more, so you forget it. When he cracks 
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down (and it doesn’t happen often) that clears the air 
the way some mothers can stop a nursery row by a few 
sharp words. Sometimes he gives a regular lecture, like 
a school teacher, and that seems to start both sides think- 
ing and reasoning instead of sulking. What it all adds 
up to is that Cy Ching has a special talent in human 
relations. I don’t believe he or anyone else can tell you 
how he knows what to do in a given situation, or how 
he goes about doing it. Any more than anyone—includ- 
ing the artist—can explain how Yehudi Menuhin brings 
such music out of a combination of wood, varnish, and 
catgut that you or I would make screech like a crow. 
Well, there’s a sort of genius in human relations, too. 


Cy has it. 


The powers and responsibilities of the Federal Media- 
tion and Conciliation Service are spelled out by the in- 
dustrial relations law. This independent agency, re- 
sponsible only to the President, can step in to represent 
the public whenever a strike is threatened in an indus- 
try affecting interstate commerce. No strike with re- 
spect to the negotiation of a new contract is legal under 
the present law until after 60 days notice. In a dispute 
which affects the national health or safety, the President 
can obtain a strike injunction for 80 additional days— 


_a total “breathing space” of 140 days. 


If conciliation fails, the FMCS can ask the parties to 
submit their differences to arbitration, to a fact-find- 
ing panel, or to another outside group. Either party is 
free to accept or reject such a suggestion. It must be 


' borne in mind that the Service enters a dispute as a legal 
' right—it does not have to wait to be asked to intervene— 


but it cannot force a settlement. At its call, both sides 
must, in the words of the law (and so far, only John L. 


» Lewis has held himself above the law) “participate fully 


and promptly in such meetings as may be undertaken.” 


| The mediator is free to reason, persuade, chide, suggest 


compromises, propose face-saving formulas, try with what- 
ever resources he commands to drain off anger and to sub- 
stitute reasoned argument for invective and name-calling. 
But in the end (as in the beginning) only the parties to 
the dispute can settle it. 


I, CARKYING OUT THE PROVISIONS OF THE LAW, Mr. CHING 


has a staff of 205 men in the field, and a 12-man labor- 


management panel, appointed by the President. The in- 
structions to the field staff are to study business and in- 


dustry in the communities to which they are assigned, 
| to get acquainted with labor leaders and outstanding em- 
| ployers, with men and women “down the line,” the rank 
-and file of the unions, the supervisors and shop foremen 
‘in the plants. This method of friendship and under- 


standing is the outgrowth of Mr. Ching’s personal 


' philosophy. 


“The greatest asset the service has is the confidence of 
the public in our people,” he said. “Our spectacular posi- 
tion in a national emergency is not nearly so important 
as what our 205 men are doing every day out in the field 


‘in smaller situations. Their contacts with employers and 


labor are important to industrial relations all through the 
country. ‘These men know what is going on. If there 
are symptoms of trouble, they carry on confidential con- 
versations with the parties in an effort to remove the 


| sources of controversy. Also, they help consolidate the 
efforts of other forces for peace and order. For ex- 
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ample, in a recent case in New York, we were cooperat- 
ing with state mediation board men from New York, 
New Jersey, and Connecticut. In a word, it is our func- 
tion to be aware of the places where there is likely to be 
trouble, and try to prevent it. 

“Of course a national emergency is spectacular—big 
headline stuff. But it would be a mistake to think that 
the value of the work of the Service is measured by those 
cases alone. Our budget is only $2,700,000. One big 
strike costs in lost payrolls, lost purchasing power, lost 
taxes, and loss of national income, infinitely more than 
that. It is our day-in, day-out job that pays the best 
dividends to the American taxpayer. In the long view, 
that is the work that will last.” 


AE HE STAFF MEMBERS OF THE FMCS are VARIED IN BACK- 
ground and experience. Most were with the old Concilia- 
tion Service; some have spent a quarter century in govern- 
ment mediation. There are former employers and for- 
mer union ofhcials among them, university men, school 
teachers, business men, and so on. Their salaries range 
from $5,200 to $9,000 a year, “and many of them could 
earn three times the government top as labor relations 
experts,’ Mr. Ching declares. “A good mediator,” he 
points out, “needs to know a lot about the policies and 
practices of both management and organized labor. He 
must be experienced in negotiating agreements. He must 
inspire confidence—and this means that he must have 
absolute integrity and complete impartiality. He must be 
resourceful. When there is pressure, he must try to re- 
lieve it. Above everything else, he has to have patience, 
and more patience. There must be no limit to his pa- 
tience. When the fellows around the table are hammer- 
ing with their fists and yelling insults, that’s the time the 
mediator must keep calm.” 

“That’s a pretty good word picture of Cy Ching him- 
self in action,” commented a former associate. “Speaking 
generally, he uses his knowledge and experience to ana- 
lyze the dispute and determine what the factors are, then 
what can be done to relieve the, pressure. He is very 
realistic—and he’s good at helping a lot of excited men 
stop taking themselves and their jobs too seriously. His 
own serenity calms others and he very, very seldom loses 
his calmness. But when he does—well, when he does he 
makes up for a whole lot of lost time.” 

One of Cyrus Ching’s great assets seems to be his inner 
security. He never has to reassure his own ego by stuffy 
self-importance. If a meeting with an employer or a 
union leader in his own bailiwick or in neutral territory 
seems more likely to “get results” than a meeting in 
Washington, Mr. Ching is quite ready to travel to the 
executive offices, the union headquarters, or a hotel con- 
venient to the parties to a dispute. He never feels his 
dignity requires him to summon them to him. Mrs. 
Ching goes with him on some of these trips. During the 
past year, it must have been almost like wartime camp- 
following—their only chance to be together. 

Most of the disputes that FMCS hears about are settled 
without that agency’s active participation; the Service has 
to act in fewer than 20 percent, Mr. Ching estimates. “It is 
our policy to encourage the parties to settle their differ- 
ences without mediation or any other outside interfer- 
ence.” He added, “Where we have to step in, we have 
not done our full duty in helping settle a dispute unless 
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we have made some affirmative contribution to better in- 
dustrial relations. A settlement is successful only if it 
results in better understanding.” 

Mr. Ching believes that the usefulness of the FMCS 
is growing. 

“Dealing with the unions has been a new experience 
for many employers, especially in the mass production in- 
dustries,” he pointed out. “I am sure that the sense of 
responsibility is increasing and also skill in collective bar- 
gaining techniques. Asa rule, the unions now come into 
negotiations better prepared than the employers. That 
means better prepared emotionally as well as factually. 
The union spokesman today frequently is an experienced 
negotiator, and however well the employer knows his 
own plant, the labor man is likely to have a wider 
knowledge of the industry as a whole.” 


[aes HEAD OF THE FMCS, wITH THIRTY-FIVE YEARS OF 
experience in industrial relations, believes that every con- 
tract between employer and employes “should be in sim- 
ple, everyday language—not the kind of lawyer language 
that we associate with insurance policies and trust agree- 
ments, but the language all of us use and understand. 
Once the contract is drawn up, it should be talked over 
with foremen, supervisors, and shop stewards, with the 
people who wrote the contract answering the questions. 
That’s one of the difficulties with bringing lawyers into 
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negotiations. Many lawyers with extensive industrial 
lations exeprience are very helpful, but a lot of the 
come into a session with a win-the-case attitude. The 
completely fail to realize that what is at stake is not 
case, but a continuing relationship. That attitude gene} 
ates more friction, instead of cooling things down. Whe 
I was with U. S. Rubber, we met regularly with the i: 
ternational officers of the union, to talk over the gener 
situation and maintain a live, growing relationship.” 
Mr. Ching is ‘convinced that a federal mediation a 
conciliation service has a broader field of usefulness as a 
independent agency than as the adjunct of a government} 
department. His reasons for this conclusion he gave 
a statement before the Senate Committee on Labor a 
Public Welfare in February, in the course of which H 
said that “however impartial these departmental office) 
may regard themselves to be, they will not have that cos 
fidence of large sections of the community without whic 
effective mediation cannot be performed. . . . The exper 
ence of the present Service has been that dozens of ou 
most able mediators who found the doors of many e 
ployers closed to them under departmental administr 
tion found such doors ajar when they introduced the 
selves as representatives of an independent agency.” Sud 
suspicions of pro-labor bias on the part of Department « 
Labor employes, he added, “whether ill-grounded or ne 
are facts which cannot be wiped away by protestatio 
of disinterestedness or by a statutory provision. | 
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health is good, but I do not expect to see the day when 
a reputation for impartiality can be enacted by a statute.” 

Cyrus Ching’s simple, effective use of words, on which 
many people commented at that hearing and elsewhere, 
is not the result of educational coaching. In fact, his life 
is a sort of Horatio Alger story; it includes little formal 
schooling, though he is widely read in many fields, in- 
cluding the Bible. His unusual name (originally Chynge) 
is of Welsh derivation. His forebears emigrated to Cana- 
da, most of them from England and Scotland. He him- 
self was born on Prince Edward Island, off the north 
coast of Nova Scotia. His people were hard working 
farmers, who had little cash but plenty of good food and 
a simple, wholesome way of home and community life. 
Cyrus was the only son in a large family of girls, and his 
mother died when he was four years old. For the next 
dozen years he was the almost constant companion of his 
Uncle Cyrus Stuart, his mother’s brother, who owned 


the adjoining farm. Uncle Cy, also a giant physically, 


was influential in the community, the man to whom his 


i neighbors brought their problems and their quarrels for 


solution, the one to whom they instinctively turned in 
time of trouble. Tagging his uncle around the fields and 


the barns, the boy watched that wise man’s way with 
_ contentious men and women, and picked up principles 


(and some homely stories) that he was later to put to 
good use. 

At thirteen, young Cyrus had virtually a man’s size and 
strength. That year another uncle, Stephen Ching, died, 
and the youngster took over his farm. He ran it for two 
years, but by the time he was fifteen he had discovered 
that he “really didn’t like farming.” He left the land, 
and went into commercial fishing. This meant an 18- 
hour day, 3 a.M. to 9 p.m., seven days a week. By the 


| time he was seventeen, he had had enough of that, and 


borrowed money from his Uncle Cy (later repaid with 
interest) in order to attend business college. Then for 
three years he worked for a trading store at Lacombe, 


} Alberta, buying and selling grain, and dealing with the 


Cree Indians, whose language he learned. While on a 


| visit to relatives, back on Prince Edward Island, he re- 
4 ceived word not to return to Alberta because a killing 
4 frost in the Northwest had destroyed the crops. That 
| frost changed Cyrus Ching’s life—he decided to emigrate 
to the United States. 


\) H. LANDED IN Boston IN Ocroser, 1909, THIRTY-THREE 


years old, with $30 in his pockets. It was January before 
he found a job. Meanwhile he literally had almost starved. 
Gaunt and nearly desperate, the weight of his huge body 


|} down to 150 pounds, he finally was taken on as a part 
| time motorman by the street railway company. He soon 


was given a regular job at the going rate of $2.25 a day, 


| which he supplemented by working as a bookkeeper at 
| night. 


The street railway company was in the process of in- 
stalling electromagnetic brakes. Ching hung around the 


i engineers, plied them with questions, studied their tech- 


niques, and by the time their work was finished, he was 
the only motorman who understood the new mechanism. 


He was made an instructor, then superintendent of equip- 


ment. Functioning as a trouble shooter, he had an acci- 
dent which almost cost him his life. During four months 


1 of forced inactivity in the hospital, his questing mind 
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began to ponder the gap between labor and management 
-—a gap dramatized for him by the fact that no represen- 
tative of the street railway came to see him, or expressed 
any concern about his shocking injuries. When finally 
he was on his feet, he went back to the street railway as 
a member of management. However, his work brought 
him in constant contact with labor. He continued to pon- 
der the gulf between employer and worker, and to under- 
stand it better as he learned more and more about the 
company’s methods which, typical of their day, included 
an elaborate spy system, arbitrary hiring and firing, 
favoritism, unnecessary hazards, and the very general be- 
lief that employes were commodities rather than human 
beings. 


is HE BosTON STREET RAILWAY STRIKE IN 1912 was THE EX- 
plosion of long pent grievances, and was marked by bitter- 
ness and violence. Cyrus Ching was the only member of 
management who could walk the streets freely and 
mingle with the men without risking a beating. The 
workers finally won most of their demands, including 
recognition of the union. It was just at this time that 
Ching, who had been studying law at night, was admitted 
to the bar, and offered an excellent position in the legal 
department of the railway company. He did not take it. 
He realized that the idea of sitting down around a con- 
ference table with union representatives offended all the 
traditions and prejudices of the employers—management 
was frankly aghast at the prospect. He volunteered for 


- the job. “Let me negotiate with the union,” he suggested, 


“IT know those men.” 

There is a story, perhaps apocryphal, that when he 
came into the first conference he stood in the doorway in 
silence for a moment, then said, in mock astonishment, 
“Well, why aren’t you laughing?” The union spokesmen 
looked at one another in some confusion. “Go on, 
laugh—” urged Ching. “You've given us one hell of a 
beating, and I think you’ve got a laugh coming to you.” 
True or not, the story is in character. Certainly that con- 
ference marked another turning point in Cyrus Ching’s 
life—he put aside legal practice, and accepted industrial 
relations as his vocation. Moving quickly, he made a 
clean sweep of outworn employment practices on the 
street railway, discarded the whole espionage system, cor- 
rected grievances, eliminated accident hazards, discharged 
unjust foremen, and made a practice of discussing com- 
pany problems with union representatives. In his seven 
years as head of industrial relations for the Boston street 
railway, and in the succeeding twenty-eight years with 
U. S. Rubber, his whole emphasis was on “the long, slow 
process of building mutual confidence and respect.” 

This probably explains in large part the history of U. S. 
Rubber during the Thirties. In that tumultuous decade, 
the other big rubber companies, like most large scale en- 
terprises, including autos, steel, and coal, were torn by 
industrial strife. U.S. Rubber came through without a 
single major stoppage. 

Cyrus Ching’s life spans a whole era of industrial re- 
lations—from the period of the twelve-hour day, the 
seven-day week, and the rugged individualist determined 
to “run my own business in my own way,” to the present 
period of growing cooperation between employer and em- 
ployes, of federal and state machinery for helping handle 
grievances and nrevent strikes, of workmen’s compensa- 
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tion and social security. (When Cyrus Ching was injured 
on the Boston street railway his only “compensation” 
was a new suit of work clothes to replace the garments 
burned from his body). In his thirty-five years in pri- 
vate industry, he handled almost every sort of dispute. 
He worked with the unorganized; with AFL, CIO, and 
independent unions; with trade unions and industrial 
unions; without and with a federal labor relations act, 
and under many state labor laws. 

One of the major lessons he has learned, he distilled 
for me thus: 

“Both industry and labor must accept their responsi- 
bility if we are to keep our freedom in this country. 
Every time the government has to use coercive measures, 
it has to encroach on freedom. Needless to say, in case 
of emergency the government must protect the health and 
safety of the people. But in a democracy, no final way 
to do this has been found. On any road you take, you 
come at last to a conflict between the public interest and 
selfish individual interests. In the final analysis, a demo 
cratic government has to depend on acceptance by the 
people of a goal and the means to it. In the longshore 
strike last year, the government’s 80-day injunction was 
obeyed, but the moment it expired, the men struck. The 


World Federation 


MARGARET HOVENDEN 


The barriers are steep 
around each man, asleep, 
locked in the separate keep 
of his father’s place. 
Given him, to give his son, 
his history, and home, 
his plowshare and his gun, 
and his pride of race. 


The breaking barricade 


his father’s angers made 


has held his poor parade 


and hid his dearth. 


But he dreams his brother’s dream 
of a coat without a seam, 
his neighbor’s need the theme, 


and peace on earth. 


Man, rouse your heart and mind 
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government had come to the end of its statutory powers 
The only course left was to work out an acceptable settle 
ment by ordinary means. 

“There really is nothing to trust except human being 
and their good sense—in a democracy, we can’t threates 
strikers with the salt mines of Siberia. As I think m10$ 
of us see it, a little suffering is better than to imperi 
or destroy our freedom. | 

“Tt is in the name of freedom that we must worl 
toward better understanding throughout our nationa 
life. Nothing miraculous is going to solve the problem: 
of human relationships, in industry or elsewhere. Thert 
is no profit in letting pressure build up to the point o 
explosion and then using melodramatic methods to tr} 
to do a clean-up job. The long, slow patient way is the 
only way to establish a continuing relationship of respec 
and cooperation.” 


Sav ARE FRONT PAGE NEWS. CHING’s SPECIALTY IS TH] 
quiet, unpublicized work which seeks to bridge the gag 
between management and labor. Not so long ago, the 
twelve-hour day, the seven-day week were taken foj 
granted. With broader understanding and the habit o: 
reaching agreement through conference, Cyrus Ching 
believes strikes will become equally obsolete. 


The last verse of this poem, set 
to music by Edward T. Clark of 
Goshen, New York, was sung at 
the World Federation meeting at 
Montreux, Switzerland, in August, 
1947. The two first verses have 
just been written. Other poems by 
the author, using her professional 
name, Mary March, have ap- 
peared in Survey Graphic. 


and the long way will unwind ji 


to peace for all mankind 

in every nation. 

Man, from your father’s land 
come forth today to stand, 
hand joined in brother’s hand, 
World Federation! 


Pounds, Dollars, and Ourselves 


Devaluation in this article is made easy to understand. The difficulty is 


in its demands on us, on our politics, business forbearance, and character. 


J. B. CONDLIFFE 


‘Ih HE EXCHANGE RATE IS THE PRICE OF ONE CURRENCY 
expressed in terms of another. When the pound 
y sterling exchanged at four dollars and three cents, all 
British prices translated into American money at that 
| rate. When this rate is altered, that is, when currency is 
| devalued, it transposes the whole range of national costs 
and prices into a new key. Not only goods but tourist 

services, freight rates and airline fares, insurance charges 
and loan payments—all international transactions—are af- 
i fected. All transactions crossing national boundaries come 
| to a focus in the exchange rate. Devaluation, therefore, 
' is a drastic step with results not entirely predictable. 
Anyone who tries to analyze the probable effects must 
| sympathize with Alice who found that “whenever she 
| looked hard at any shelf, to make out exactly what it had 
| on it, that particular shelf was always quite empty, though 
| the others round it were crowded as full as they could 
| hold.” 

When the dollar-sterling rate was altered on September 
| 18, 1949, from $4.03 to $2.80, some elementary calcula- 
| tions could be made. If there were no change in British 
| prices, the same volume of exports to the United States 
| would earn 30 percent less in dollars. Conversely, it would 
| cost 44 percent more in sterling to buy the same volume 

of dollar imports. To earn as many dollars as before, 
either the price or the volume of British exports would 
have to be increased by 44 percent. A bushel of wheat 
at $1.80 cost nine shillings at the old rate, but nearly 
thirteen shillings at the new rate. This, however, was 
only the beginning. Wheat purchases could be shifted 
from the United States to Canada, or, better still from 
the British point of view, to Australia or Argentina. 
At the same time, there were interesting possibilities 
of selling such things as wool to the United States— 
“Crabs, and all sorts of things,” said the Sheep to Alice, 
“plenty of choice, only make up your mind. Now what 
do you want to buy?” It was not easy to make up one’s 
| mind. Time was necessary to allow different reactions 

and combinations of price changes and demand elastici- 
| ties to work themselves out. As Alice complained, 
“Things flow about so here.” It was possible that wool 
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—Professor Condliffe’s frequent and superlative 
contributions in the past are introduction enough 
to Survey readers. His latest was a memorable 
discussion in April of the President’s “bold new 
program.” But never, in the restrained view of 
the editors, has he written with greater insight 
into the compulsive regimen on which inter- 
national health depends than now and here. 
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would be sold in larger quantities; but it was also pos- 
sible that the effects of devaluation would be that after 
catching some crabs, the currencies would drift along a 
stream fringed by dream-rushes; the prettiest always 
farther on, and all fading as soon as picked, something 
that Alice hardly noticed after awhile because “there were 
so many other curious things to think about.” 

Obviously, no country would take such a serious step 
as devaluation unless it was the least evil of the choices 
by which it was confronted. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Sir Stafford Cripps, had been resolutely op- 
posed to it until about the middle of August, when he 
found that the drain on British dollar assets had gone 
too far to be checked in any other way. For years 
Britain had been importing more from the United States 
than could be paid for with the dollars earned by Bri- 
tish exports to the United States. In the summer of 1949 
the talk of devaluation increased. Officially, the United 
States was careful not to press the British; but individual 
Americans expressed the belief that devaluation was in- 
evitable. 


Wv HEN OFFICIAL STATISTICS REVEALED THAT BriTAIN WAS 
losing gold steadily, traders ceased to buy, or placed 
orders to be filled after devaluation. The Black Markets 
in New York and on the Continent had been quoting the 
pound at $2.80. There was a great deal of speculation, 
largely through the markets for goldmining shares. The 
British people had to be fed and materials had to be 
imported; but exports fell heavily. Dollars were going 
out in steady volume, but few were coming in. It 
was the worsening of this situation that made the de- 
cision to devalue inevitable. 

Eighteen years earlier, almost to the day, in September 
1931, sterling had been devalued under somewhat similar 
circumstances. But in 1949 there was a great difference. 
Instead of devaluation coming at the trough of depres- 
sion with great unemployed resources that could be used 
to produce more exports, it came this time when labor 
and resources were stretched to the limit in an over- 
employment boom. There was little possibility, there- 
fore, that new production could be put in hand to take 
advantage of the new competitive possibilities in the 
United States markets. If exports were to be increased 
to the United States, they had to be diverted from other 
markets. Since the war ended, British manufacturers had 
been fully occupied. Full employment in the domestic 
market had provided purchasing power for the bulk of 
their production. 

Another large outlet had been the sterling paid to 
dominion and colonial suppliers of the food and raw 
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materials imported into Britain. Australia and New 
Zealand, for example, had negotiated long term bulk- 
purchase contracts to sell all their exports of meat and 
butter and cheese to Britain. Both had accumulated 
large sums of sterling in London, against which payments 
could be made for British exports. In addition, there 
had been a considerable volume of unrequited exports 
from British factories. Some had gone in the form of 
capital expenditures on colonial development programs. 
Most, however, had been in liquidation of the blocked 
sterling balances held by such countries as India, Eire, 
and Egypt. 

The blocked balances were debts incurred by Britain 
during the war. At the end of the war they amounted to 
about sixteen billion dollars; but they have now been re- 
duced to about twelve billions. This was a tremendous 
amount to go out—largely in the form of exports without 
corresponding imports. It helped to keep employment (and 
inflationary pressures) high in Britain; but many British 
economists feel that it was the root of the difficulties that 
made devaluation inevitable last September. 

One other preliminary point must be noted. This was 
not just a devaluation of sterling. Britain is still the 
center of a great trading system. The cohesion of this 
grouping of countries to which the British import market 
is of dominant importance was dramatically illustrated 
once again. As in 1931, so in 1949, this large area, conduct- 
ing about 60 percent of the value of world trade, devalued 
simultaneously against the dollar. When one remembers 
that the countries within the Soviet bloc account for 6 
percent of the world’s trade and the United States itself 
accounts for 17 percent, this doesn’t leave much for a 
possible dollar area. It becomes apparent that the de- 
valuations that have already occurred amount to an ap- 
preciation of the dollar in all trading currencies except 
a few in Latin America, Switzerland, Pakistan, Iran, 
Poland, and Czechoslovakia. This fact may be put in 
another way. If the countries which devalued a few 
months earlier are included, devaluation has now taken 
place over an area which, in 1948, took about 72 percent 
of all United States exports. In those countries American 
goods will now be 44 percent dearer and exports must 
be expected to decline. 

The theory of devaluation is simple. When a country 
reduces the value of its currency in terms of other cur- 
rencies, there is a presumption that by cheapening its ex- 
port prices it will gain larger markets. Or by making 
imports more expensive it will reduce them. 


le OOKING AT THIS FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF THE 
United States, the theoretical expectation would be for a 
larger volume of imports at prices lower in dollars than 
before devaluation. Conversely, there would be greater 
difficulty in selling our exports abroad. 

Insofar as these expectations are realized, certain de- 
sirable results will follow (though not without cost). 
The tropical colonies will send more rubber, tin, zinc, 
and similar products to the United States. Australia, 
New Zealand, and South Africa will send more wool, 
rabbit fur and—if not prevented by bulk-purchase agree- 
ments—more butter, cheese, and meat. In all these cases 
there will be a fall in dollar prices, even though prices 
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rise somewhat in the depreciated currencies. This will bi 
coupled with increased exports to the United States. T¢ 
some extent, this is already happening. The price o 
rabbit fur, out of which our felt hats are made, ha 
risen in Australia and New Zealand by 20 percent, bu 
is still cheaper in dollars since the currencies have beet 
devalued by 30 percent. There will be increased della) 
earnings on this item, and an even more important in 
crease on wool, which also has risen by 10 to 20 percen) 
in Australia. On the other hand, these price increase; 
will be reflected in British costs of production, so thaj 
it will not be as easy for British manufacturers to ex 
pand their exports to the American market. They wil 
continue to export to the dominions and colonies, anq 
these in turn will increase their exports to the Unitec 


States. 


I. SHOULD BE RECOGNIZED, ON THE OTHER HAND, THAT THESI 
trends towards multilateral trade will meet very strong 
obstacles in the shape of political controls. Approximately 
60 percent of British imports are now subjected to bilatera| 
bulk-purchase arrangements. These cover a large pro 
portion of the exports from the dominions and colonie: 
and also from such countries as Denmark, Norway} 
Argentina, and Uruguay. For example, New Zealanq 
sends all butter exports to Britain under a seven-yeai 
contract which still has five years to run. The price 
at which butter is landed in London was equivalent be 
fore devaluation to about 35 cents. It is unchanged ir) 
New Zealand currency and in sterling; but is now equiva 
lent to 2444 cents. The wholesale price in the United 
States is now much lower than it was in the immediate 
postwar years, but it is still double this London price! 
The tariff has been reduced to 7 cents. It is obvious thal 
New Zealand could export large quantities of buttes 
profitably to the United States and thereby earn large 
amounts of dollars. 

But political difficulties emerge. The New Zealand 
population is rationed, so as to maximize the amount of 
butter available to Britain. It is improbable that thi 
rationing could be maintained if large quantities of but 
ter were sent to the United States. Moreover, our De 
partment of Agriculture holds over 70,000,000 pound 
of butter in storage, as a consequence of the price falling 
below parity. For all such commodities, import licensed 
are required, and it is unlikely that the recent cut of 5 
percent in the tariff duty can be effective as long as im] 
port licensing is in force. 

On both the British and the American side, therefore} 
existing trade controls make it difficult to divert tradd 
into multilateral channels. Without such diversion it i 
unlikely that United States imports will yield more dol 
lars than could have been earned at the former exchange 
rate. The elasticity of supply is not great. The dominion 
too, are in a full employment boom. 

Moreover, emphasis must be laid on the fact tha} 
American imports of industrial materials such as wool 
rubber, tin, and zinc are income-elastic. What this mean 
is that the volume of imports depends markedly upo 
the level of purchasing power in the United States. Eve 
a slight recession in this country causes a sharp decline if 
the imports. This was one of the main contributory 
causes of the sterling area dilemma which forced devalua 
tion. The falling off of dollar earnings from the tropica 
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| dependencies was estimated in 1948-9 at about a hundred 
h million dollars. It is obvious, therefore, that one of the 
main keys to the success of this devaluation is that in- 
come and purchasing power, and therefore imports, must 
be kept high in the United States. 

As the recent Report of the Economic Cooperation 
| Administration-Department of Commerce Mission clearly 
| indicates, the United States can and should import more.* 
} The main fields in which imports may be increased are 
| three—tourist services, industrial materials, and manu- 
; factured goods designed for specialized purposes or re- 
quiring specialized skills or unique raw materials for 
| their production. 
| It has already been pointed out that industrial materials 
|. offer the greatest opportunities to increase dollar earnings; 
| but that there are economic and political difficulties in 

the way. This is true also of tourist and other services, 

particularly freight rates and passenger fares, both by ship 
and airplane. Hotel accomodations must be expanded, 
_ new ships and airplanes must 

| be built, advertising and simi- 

|, lar services must be increased. MR. CHAIRMAN: 
| There are competitive United 
| States services which will be 
b forced, in most cases, to meet 
: the increased competition by 


| 


If 


2 


| other European ships will be 
4) increased by the amount of 
.| devaluation. 

_ The possibilities of direct 
export from European coun- 
.|| tries to the United States are 
. mainly in specialty lines of 
manufactures. These possi- 
bilities should not be exag- 
W cerated. The example of 


various businesses. 


receiving, landed in an Amer- 

| ican port, a dollar a fifth. The remainder of the cost 
| of a bottle of whisky to the American consumer con- 
| sists of duty, taxes, landing charges, freight, retailing, 
| advertising, and other costs of distribution—all payable 
| in dollars and unchanged. If the British exporter passed 
4 on the full extent of the devaluation to his American 
‘| customer, it would be 30 percent of one dollar. The 
| exporters decided, quite rightly, that the extra sales vol- 
| ume, if the retail price fell by 30 cents, would be insigni- 
| ficant. 

In the language of economics, the demand for whisky 
is not price-elastic. Therefore the dollar price was kept 
| as it was and the exporters pocketed the sterling profit. 
| An additional reason was that the supply is inelastic. 
“The makers are already selling all the whisky that is 
| ready for export and cannot quickly increase their pro- 
(duction of the matured article. 

Despite slaughter sales immediately after devaluation, 
| this pattern is likely to be followed in many manutfac- 
| tures where the demand is dependent upon quality or 
| prestige rather than price. In addition, it is probable that 


* “Report of the ECA-Commerce Mission to Investigate Possibilities of 
q eee sinc Western Europe’s Dollar Earnings,’ Washington, De :c., 
4) October, 1949. 
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You Ought to Read This! 


Speaking of devaluation, the chairman of the board : 
ee of the Procter & Gamble Company, Cincinnati, report- land went up immediately 
lowering their prices. In some ing to his stockholders at their annual meeting in because wheat imports from 
cases, the fares on British and October, achieved this solution of the problem: the United States became 


In regard to the devaluation of the currencies in vari- 
ous countries of the world, the immediate effect upon us 
is neither good nor bad as far as we can judge. It is true 
that the money which we have in banks and the amounts 
owed to us by customers will be lessened in value as 
regards dollars. But, at the same time, we owe money in 
these countries for such things as plant construction and 
materials, which can be paid off with the currency owed 
to us. Therefore, the immediate effect is just a stand-off; 
the future effect we just don’t know yet, but we cannot 
see how it can materially change the operation of the 


sterling costs in some measure will rise. Three factors 
need to be taken into account here. 

First, all manufacturers who depend upon imported 
materials will find their costs increased to the extent that 
materials are diverted to the United States. Time will 
tell how important this diversion may be. It will depend 
partly upon national income and employment being 
maintained in the United States at levels which call for 
large imports of materials. Largely also it will depend 
upon the extent to which British (and other European) 
manufacturers can rely upon local materials, or upon 
those imported from the area of devaluation, which have 
not risen too sharply in price, dispensing with American 
imports as far as they can. It will take some months 
to see what kind of combination works out and what 
effects this has upon European costs. 

The second factor is more important. If devaluation 
is to be effective, it must not be counteracted by a rising 
price level. This means that the devaluing countries must 
resist all attempts to raise 
money-wages. In other words, 
they must inflict upon their 
workers a reduction in real 
wages. 

The price of bread in Eng- 


more expensive. The Chan- 
cellor contended that no other 
prices should rise. He based 
this claim upon the fact that 
the major imports were 
governed by  bulk-purchase 
agreements with countries 
that had also devalued. To 
the extent that these agree- 
ments are honored, exports 


Scotch whisky is instructive. The chairman is respectfully referred to Professor cannot be diverted to the 
The British exporter has been Condliffe’s article on these pages. 


United States and one of the 
main purposes of the devalua- 
tion is thwarted. 

But there will be some diversion, and some European 
import costs will rise. Then the workers must either 
accept lower living levels or, by demanding higher wages, 
put up production costs and thus nullify any price ad- 
vantage that may be gained by devaluation. One of the 
first effects of this dilemma was the fall of the French 
government. 

The British political balance more stable than this 
is an issue that will not be decided by parliamentary 
votes of confidence. Wage negotiations will tell the tale 
in the next few months. It is asking a great deal of the 
workers to expect them to accept the same wages when 
prices are going up. Moreover an effort must be made, 
and is being made, to cut public expenditures, notably 
in the subsidies which have kept food prices low. There 
is no escape from this lowering of living levels. It is not 
the result of devaluation; it is the result of the impoverish- 
ment of the European countries by wars and of the eco- 
nomic controls which have postponed the necessity of 
facing up to this impoverishment. Devaluation is only 
a means whereby unpleasant facts may be faced and 
their consequences spread over the whole community. 
If rising wages counteract the fall in living levels, de- 
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Harris & Ewing 


American, British, and Canadian officials met in Washington in September to discuss the dollar 
crisis. Here, left to rght, Dean Acheson, Secretary of State; John W. Snyder, Secretary of the 
Treasury; Sir Stafford Cripps, Chancellor of the Exchequer; Ernest Bevin, Foreign Secretary 


valuation will not have helped. 

The third factor to be remembered is that a great effort 
is necessary if European exporters are to break into the 
United States market in any marked degree. This effort 
must be made first of all in the factories by adapting 
products to fit the American consumer. Devaluation cuts 
the price, though only in respect of sterling costs. This 
gives a chance to sell more. But the United States con- 
sumer expects a greater degree of standardization than 
is common in Europe. In default of standardization of 
patterns and qualities and a steady flow of quantity pro- 
duction, goods may be sold in small parcels as specialties; 
this, of course, will require a greater effort of merchan- 
dizing within the United States. It is not enough to 
deliver the goods to an agent at an East Coast port. If 
this continental market is to be covered, there must be 
selling campaigns, local agents, advertising, personal visi- 
tation. All this costs dollars. Still more, it calls for ener- 
getic personal effort. 


I, COULD BE DONE. "THE ECA-CoMMERCE REPORT CITED 
above is emphatic on this point. But the report also 
gives a long list of defective trade practices that must 
be improved—lack of aggressive selling, of distribution 
outlets, of personal study, of trade promotion facilities, of 
suitable packaging and display. The suggestions are made 
under different heads, which are significant: What Euro- 
pean Governments Can Do, What European Business 
and Labor Can Do, What U. S. Business and Labor Can 
Do. The United States government also has a role to play 
in further reducing tariffs and in simplifying valuation 
and import procedures. Finally the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation must bend every effort 
to make one great producing and marketing region out 
of what are still conflicting sovereignties. The barest 
recital of these necessities is enough to show that de- 
valuation is not a cure-all. It has set the stage but the 
play has yet to open. Exports will not sell themselves. 
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All the discussion preceding has been centered upon) 
the possibility of increasing imports into the United! 
States. It seems probable that there will be some increase. 
For the most part, it will be in the form of materials and, 
to some extent, services such as shipping and airline} 
trafhc and increased expenditure by United States tourists. 
The imports of manufactured goods competitive with 
established United States industries seem unlikely to in- 
crease much. That competition is likely to be most in- 
tense in third markets such as Latin America. But on} 
the domestic scene it must be recognized that the import 
competition will be most severe precisely in the indus- 
tries that are already vulnerable. It will therefore cause} 
renewed demands for protection. The sheep-raising in-| 
dustry will be hit worse than ever by increased inports 
of cheapened Australian wool. The olive oil and nut in- 
dustries of California will suffer from Mediterranean com- 
petition. 

On the manufacturing side, it will be such industries 
as watchmaking and textiles that will bear the brunt— 
all the industries where high-priced American labor con- 
stitutes a large proportion of production cost. Economists | 
may argue that these industries do not have a comparative 
advantage in the United States and ought not to be pro- 
tected; but the craft trade unions and the manufacturers 
whose investment is at stake do not take kindly to this 
argument. If the consequences of devaluation are not 
counteracted by increased protection, the costs of ad- 
justment will fall largely upon these competitively weak. 
industries. As was shown by the recent agitation to pre-| 
vent the closing down of mills in Nashua, this may in-. 
volve much hardship locally. | 

The extent to which imports will disturb production. 
and employment in the United States is probably not as. 
great in the aggregate as may appear from its concentra-. 
tion upon a few industries. Much will depend upon how. 
the national income stands up. The propensity of the. 
United States to import is much more income-elastic than. 
price-elastic. When the volume of business is running. 
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high, imports are large. This is true of industrial materials 
such as wool and rubber; also true of tourist, shipping, 
and other services; and almost equally true of most of the 
imports of specialty manufacturers and novelties. There is 
little likelihood that European countries can compete effec- 
tively on their home ground with United States corpora- 
tions producing large scale manufactures. The specialties 
are responsive in some degree to price cuts, but they are 
bought most freely when incomes are high. This accounts 
for the fact that imports are largest when domestic pro- 
duction and prices are high—both responding to active 
business conditions. 

How will the devaluation of foreign currencies af- 
fect the national income of the United States? Primarily 
through its crimping of export markets. Here we come 
up against the hard fact that the destructive effects of 
such a change are certain and immediate. The construc- 
tive possibilities are uncertain and delayed, being depen- 
dent upon other actions to follow up the openings for 
new trade presented by devaluation. 

The Europeans will suffer a reduction in their living 
levels. Americans will suffer a sharp decline in export 
outlets. These effects are certain. They are under way 
already. The decline of exports will hit some industries 
in the United States very hard. The dried and canned 
fruit exporters in California were already badly off, with 
surpluses piled up. The apple-growers and now the 
orange growers have joined the long list of producers who 
are being helped by export subsidies up to 50 percent of 
the parity price. There are surpluses of tobacco, cotton, 
and corn (and therefore of lard). Next year there will 
be a surplus of wheat. 


N EW IMPORTANCE ATTACHES, THEREFORE, TO THE ALREADY 
stormy issues of agricultural policy. Are domestic prices 
to be kept at parity levels at the expense of the con- 
sumer? Or will the Brannan Plan be adopted, letting 
prices fall but granting subsidies out of taxation to main- 
tain farm incomes? How will surpluses be disposed of? 
Will the United States taxpayer be called upon again 
to compensate the farmers for not growing food and 
fibers? How will the starving millions of Asia react to 
such policies? 

The United Nations Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion has a modest plan—not to create a World Food 
Board, but to finance an International Commodity Clear- 
inghouse to channel these surplus foodstuffs and fibers 
out to potential consumers. This plan meets with much 
opposition, as does every plan to make the international 
institutions more than agencies of mere consultation be- 
tween national governments; but this problem of the 
world’s food supplies cannot be solved by national action. 

Space will not permit even the outline of a possible 
policy that the United States might follow. Indeed, it is 
more important that both private citizens and public 
officials should gain clearer understanding of the issues 
than it is to project policies at this stage. Workable 
policy grows out of felt needs. Its implementation calls 
for support in the community even more than it calls for 
wise administration. ‘The United States is vulnerable. 
Its present high levels of productivity and consumption 
are primarily domestic, to be sure. But aggregates are 
fallacious. ‘There are some industries that are highly 
susceptible to a decline in export demand and among 
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them the agricultural industries loom large. One figure 
will drive this fact home. In 1948, approximately half of 
all agricultural exports from the United States were 
financed by foreign assistance programs—were, in fact, 
given away. No less than $2,067,000,000 of these exports 
were being poured into Western Europe. It is possible 
that public expenditures within the United States may 
sustain the aggregate national income; but what can be 
done with the current surpluses and with the farm pro- 
duction which is geared to the production of still more 
surpluses ? 


H ERE IS THE CRUX OF INTERNATIONAL POLITICS AS WELL 
as international economics. Devaluation has perhaps pre- 
cipitated, but has certainly not created, the economic 
maladjustment between the United States and the rest 
of the world. The United States cannot maintain itself 
as an island of high productivity and high prices—a high- 
cost economy—in a sea of poverty and prices reduced 
in dollar terms. 

Unless the United States can make adjustments in its 
own economy, changing its pattern of production and 
lowering its prices to competitive levels, trade will not 
flow freely and the disequilibrium in international pay- 
ments will not be solved. To do this suddenly would 
run the risk of precipitating depression in the United 
States. One must remember that 1933 followed 1931. 
What seems more probable is an attempt, within the 
United States, to stave off depression by what are es- 
sentially inflationary measures of deficit financing—price 
supports and public expenditures to sustain employment. 
The effectiveness of such measures can be only temporary. 

Moreover, the devalued countries, which now have at 
least a temporary advantage over American exporters in 
third markets, may be able to build a fairly substantial 
region of multilateral trade, ready access to which is 
denied to the United States by its own price policies as 
much as by trade restrictions. There is still great cohesive 
strength in the sterling area, which could again be the 
nucleus of a modified world trading system. 

The adjustments, and possibly the ultimate costs, re- 
sulting from devaluation must fall in large measure upon 
the United States. If these are to be met without causing 
either depression or a renewal of the inflationary boom, 
followed inevitably by an even worse depression, decisive 
action must be taken on the international level. 

Devaluation has merely altered the values of the tokens 
in which the international game is played. It must be 
followed by action in regard to agricultural production 
and prices, employment, investment and, above all, trade. 
A great effort is called for to make the trading world 
one market. This is not easy and the costs will come 
high. But the stakes are high also. 

If the United States tries to perpetuate its high-cost, 
high-price economy by producing scarcities, hungry people 
abroad can hardly be blamed if they conclude that Amer- 
icans have abandoned the realities of international co- 
operation and have “placed elsewhere their hope.” These 
are the words Dante used to describe the usurer. How- 
ever conscious Americans may be of their rectitude and 
good intentions, as well as their efficiency, it is certain 
that other peoples will regard them as usurers if once 
again they tax themselves to keep prices high and pro- 
duction down in a hungry world. 
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Nehru, the Man—and India’s Travail 


A close-up of the nation’s recent guest—and a plea for his people. India’s first prime 


minister in the eyes of an American planner associated with him in the United Provinces. 


ALBERT MAYER 


M Y FIRST MEETING WITH JAWAHARLAL NEHRU WAS JUST 
about as fortuitous in one way as my getting to In- 
dia at all. The U. S. Army took me to India, instead of to 
China as I expected. By the end of 1945 I had spent over 
two years in the China-Burma-India theater—actually in 
India and Burma—and we were all on the way home or 
waiting to go. Meanwhile, I had accumulated some 
knowledge and a number of Indian friends, among them 
Humayun Kabir, a nationalist Muslim, z.e., not a Jinnah 
or separatist Muslim. When, a few months before, the 
prominent Congress leaders had been released from jail 
by the British, Kabir suggested I might be able to meet 
Jawaharlal Nehru. 

Of course I jumped at the idea, and even egged on 
Kabir to write in my behalf. Nehru replied that he 
would be glad to see me, but was too driven to set aside 
any definite amount of time. If I would stay with him 
at his home in Allahabad, we would find odds and ends 
at night or otherwise, and get a lot of talk in that way. 
I did, and we did. The odds and ends fortunately came 
to many hours, although, in true Indian fashion, all sorts 
of people would wander in and out. 

To a Westerner, this was at times as distracting as it 
was interesting. I was to learn that Indian leaders con- 
stantly have such a stream of people visiting them, and 
rarely say no to anybody who feels he ought to be heard. 

Nehru’s visitors were various in their backgrounds, dress, 
pet subjects, and missions. Discussions in quick succes- 
sion followed each other, on education, on party politics, 
village situations, vice-regal negotiations, the next day’s 
speeches, the local newspaper’s policy—all depending on 
who had last come in. Hours later, Nehru, with his 
amazing tenacity and resilience, would come back to 
what we had been talking about. 

Incidentally, Nehru was interested in having me visit 


+ 


The author writes: “When The Survey first 
asked for a piece on Jawaharlal Nehru, it struck 
me as nothing less than superfluous, for not only 
does Nehru speak eloquently for himself, and 
write vividly, but his visit here this fall has 
been marked by a rash of articles about him. 

“Then it came over me as an opportunity to 
take up together (a) my intimate job experience 
these last three years with Nehru in the United 
Provinces; (b) India in transition and travail; 
and (c) the creative opportunity before our own 
country to help bring forth a new India. To try 
to crystallize these elements in a living equation 
suddenly became a challenge.” 
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the Kamala Nehru Hospital, erected in memory of his) 
wife, and asked his daughter Indira to show me around. | 
It is a small hospital. What impressed me most was the 
fact that relatives and friends of the patients swarmed 
noisily in the corridors. It seemed to me like a big family 
outing. I didn’t see how patients could get any rest un-| 
der the circumstances. I made that comment to Nehru, . 
and he accepted it. Then a few days later, after I had 
left, I wrote him a letter apologizing for my brashness.. 
The Indian people are generally unused to hospitals, and 
on reflection I realized that if this practice were not per-) 
mitted, the Indian people, with their close family feeling, | 
would simply be frightened of coming. It even occurred | 
to me that there might be something, after all, in this) 
Indian practice that we might adapt over here, where our 
hospital atmosphere is often too rigorous, sterilized, and) 
boring to the patient. | 


a HE INCIDENT ILLUSTRATED HOW OBTUSE A FOREIGN 
observer may be even though his attitude and inten-} 
tion are sympathetic, and also how willing and even 
anxious Nehru is for criticism, even when it is fairly 
foolish, as mine was. | 

Let me add—as a further characteristic of Indian kind- 
ness generally—Nehru insisted on phoning ahead to) 
Benares, my next stop, to arrange for a friend of his to 
be my host while I was there. 

You see, I had been in India long enough to accumu- 
late a lot of impressions and ideas and like a good Amer- 
ican was not reluctant to talk about them. Nehru is a 
good listener as well as a good talker. 

The war years had marked the eleventh hour before 
Indian independence. The general attitude was one of 
waiting: “Wait until we’re free, when our spirits and 
energies are unchained,” they said, “THEN we will ac 
complish great things. Now we can do nothing at all.” 
My contention had been that know-how, technical com 
petence, good and bad experience with actual undertak 
ings—that these would not come automatically with free- 
dom. They must be gained, could be gained, only by try- 
ing things out at once, on whatever scale could be’ 
achieved, to be ready when the time came. So I was all] 


to start from scratch. This idea of pilot projects was 
one of the things Nehru now explored with me avidly. 

About six months after my return to the USA in 1946, 
he wrote me that he often recalled our talks about plan- 
ning and the part pilot projects can play in urban and| 
rural development. Would I like to come back and try 
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some of them out? This sequence seems to me charac- 
teristic of Nehru—open-minded and eager on every sub- 
ject, alert to India’s needs in detail as well as in the large, 
willing to back his personal impressions of people. I 
often wonder whether he ever checked on my experience 
or reputation back home. Maybe he did. 

_ Another characteristic stood out. Nehru is particularly 
interested in experimentation, research, and planning. 
He had for years headed the National Planning Commit- 
tee of the Congress Party, had indeed fathered it at the 
start. It has generally been stressed in articles brought 
out in the United States about Nehru that he has the 
portfolio of External Affairs. But he is also head of the 
Scientific and Research Council, has been very active in 
its affairs, and usually presides at its meetings. Largely 
due to his grasp of the urgent need, seven scientific labo- 
ratory and research institutions have been organized and, 
in spite of the scarcity of materials and resources in India, 
are being rapidly consummated and manned. They cover 
physics, chemistry, metallurgy, drug research, glass tech- 
nology, tanning, textiles. 

Nehru is ubiquitous, tenacious, and tireless. Like most 
Indian statesmen and officials, he is overworked, sees 
almost everyone, and one must often pick a very early 
morning hour or an hour late at night to see him. 
Though the work we finally agreed on to do is not at 
Delhi or for the national government, but directly on 
the ground in the United Provinces, he has lost neither 
interest nor contact nor grasp. For example, when a 
special report he had requested was delayed beyond what 
he thought was necessary, his secretary wired about it. 
Fortunately it had been mailed the day before! Nor 
does he lose the thread, the continuity in such work. 

Nehru’s capacity is amazing, but whether today as 
prime minister and party leader he actually tackles too 
much is a question; 7.e., is he so much in action that he 
cannot survey and distill? One example will do. The 
Congress Party itself{—which Gandhi transformed and in- 
spired though he left it in the end because it was not 
nonviolent, though retaining unquestioned and even over- 
whelming influence until the end—has come upon parlous 
ways and days. It would be a fascinating human study 
to trace the deterioration of the group which in the 
struggle for freedom showed the greatest heroism and 
self-sacrifice. Then they seemed to be men apart, but 


+ once they attained their purpose, many of the participants 
if became unabashed seekers after power and, in some cases, 
‘| pelf; jealous of each other, constantly trying to unseat 
|} each other, losing much public confidence in the process. 


| ( re SHOULD BE SAID THAT THE RESULTING ROWS AND CROSSFIRE 


of accusations are characteristic of the provincial, not of 


the national government. It is Nehru who rushes down 


to Calcutta, Lucknow, or elsewhere, diagnoses, patches 
up or restores peace. In this he does not deal with fun- 
damentals. Maybe he cannot now. Maybe no one could. 


i Bear in mind that the Congress Party has an accumulated 


prestige that cannot be successfully challenged by any 
other group for years. And note that in this tendency 
to disillusionment with respect to the Party, Nehru him- 
self is untouched, his popularity undiminished. Above 


, elf-sacri- 
| all things, as I’ve said, India admires voluntary s 


fice. Nehru, the Kashmiri Brahmin, who has not only 


| willingly given up ease and comfort for privation and 
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prison, but spends much of his days in the village with 
the humblest, has captured the love and the imagination 
of the people. 

Nehru is personally courageous. He has dash. He has 
great personal charm, sensitivity, understanding; humor— 
a sense of fun and of the ridiculous. He has a quick and 
tenacious grasp. He has splendid ideas, ideas great on 
the moral plane. He expresses them vividly. 

His positive qualities are rare. Has he additionally the 
qualities of decisiveness, of selective and determined in- 
sight, to identify what must be driven through and what 
can be compromised, what is fundamental and what is 
postponable and must be postponed for the sake of the 
fundamental? Is he capable of using his unbounded 
energy and prestige to carry through, step by step, what 
is not only fundamental but indispensable? 

That is a question mark which his two years of 


“Asia is becoming dynamic again and is passionately 
eager to progress and raise the economic standards 
of her vast masses. This awakening of a giant con- 
tinent is of the greatest importance to the future of 
mankind. . . . The problems of this awakening will 
not be solved by looking at it with fear or in a spirit 
of isolationism by any of us. It requires a friendly 
and understanding approach, clear objectives, and 
a common effort to realize them.” 


Prime Minister Nehru at Columbia University, 
October 17 


leadership of the new state have not conclusively 
answered. In saying this, it must be remembered that 
the poverty and misery of the people are an accumulation 
of centuries. Such a situation cannot be solved in a few 
years, and the fulfillment of some of the promises made 
by the Congress Party in the preindependence struggle 
must come later. 

Meanwhile the people are patient, but they seek in- 
dices, symbols in their leaders. Gandhi gave them that 
sort of assurance. He shared their poverty and difficul- 
ties—a compelling symbol until such time as there could 
be more wealth to be shared. In his day he made such 
personal sacrifice a fine fashion among his followers. An 
important symbol anywhere, this was particularly so in 
India with its tradition of high honor to the ascetic, 
especially to those who voluntarily renounce this world’s 
goods. In these days, in contrast, it is common knowl- 
edge that not a few members of the Congress Party, now 
in official jobs, are indulging themselves; that there is 
a good deal of corruption and black marketing by the 
wealthiest people. The action called for now, the sym- 
bol if you like, is restraint on the part of those in power, 
and at least a few resounding and successful prosecutions 
of lax or corrupt officials, and of black marketeers who 
have feathered their own nests. 

But the leaders—even Nehru himself—have seemed 
strangely complacent. They have answered that this kind 
of thing is a universal characteristic of postwar conditions, 
that one must not condemn the many because of the few. 
But so far as I know, there has not been a single success- 
ful prosecution of any sizable person. Hence, when the 
leaders call for sacrifice by the people and for crusading 
effort, the exhortations are likely to fall flat. Ashok 
Mehta, a brilliant dissident, has written of the 
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“disenchantment”? of the people of India 

Thus, in this difficult period of transition and travail, 
when centuries-old poverty, misery, and ignorance are still 
practically untouched, the call is for sacrifice in high 
places, for stern punishment of the wrong-doer whoever 
he is, for example by the leaders—symbols which, to put it 
crudely, could buy time while plans are being hatched and 
starts made to carry them out. ; 

That these calls should be neglected is uncharacteristic 
of Nehru. An explanation lies in his preoccupation—and 
that of the few other men of like caliber—with the 
initial survival of Indian independence. We have 
only to turn back to pages in American history before 
the close of the Revolutionary War and the framing 
of the U. S. Constitution to read its counterpart. 


These are great accomplishments and are indeed 
political and governmental stability after the post- 
partition massacres and the migration of 5,000,000 
refugees from Pakistan to India, with a similar num- 
ber the other way. They had to reckon with the re- 
sulting budgetary drain on a poor country, with tre- 
mendous displacements and unbalance of enterprises 
and skills; to say nothing of the enormous job of in- 
tegrating 500-odd princely states into the new scheme; 
and the successful incision of the Hyderabad ulcer. 

These are great accomplishments and are indeed 
fundamentals, but they are not close-in and tangible 
to the people. 

Nor is this the only explanation for the preoccupa- 
tion of Nehru—and of his associate Sardar Vallabhb- 
hai Patel, and Premier Govind Ballabh Pant of the 
United Provinces, the only other comparable figures 
in prestige and personal stature. These men are all 
overworked and, while aware of the importance of 
such symbols as I have indicated, do not trenchantly 
grasp that they are not achieving them. Nor have 
they the mental or physical leisure to formulate the 
priorities of importance. This is largely for two 
reasons: 

In the first place, they have not the disposable re- 
sources in money, equipment, trained manpower to begin 
to do the job that must be done in production, in educa- 
tion, in health. Hence they are constantly worried, on 
the move, and patching up. Here they have need of us. 

In the second place, the spiritually pure Gandhi-ites, the 
“constructive” workers, the men of sacrifice, who have 
the intimate confidence of the people, stand aloof. These 
have not seceded from the Congress, as have the Socialists, 
for they still see in it the best potential vehicle to reach 
the Promised Land of a new India. Nevertheless, aloof 
as they are, they do not affect government policy and 
action, and are often critical of it. 


Such men are working at the grass roots. I have met 
them in our pilot projects, and to work with them and 
feel their elan is a stirring experience. Some of them 
would be great men anywhere. Many of them are young 
or middle-aged. Among them are those capable of shar- 
ing heavy responsibilities. They are still nonpolitical, but 
there are signs that they are beginning to be heard, are 
beginning to affect policy and action, may be ready to 
share the high burden. A hopeful sign. 


So, as I see it, there are three fundamentals that are 
top priorities in the situation—though it is oversimplifi- 
cation and possibly arrogance for me to single them out in 
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the midst of so many and such complex problems ag 
India faces. What happens with respect to these funda: 
mentals will give clues not only to India’s future, but 
to Nehru’s ultimate achievement and stature, to the ques; 
tion of whether he will be looked back upon as a transi; 
tional figure or an immortal. 

1. The first is to re-achieve the complete trust of the 
people. Only by raising and sustaining their faith and 
enthusiasm to the last ounce can they ride out the in- 
herent difficulties confronting India and yet retain their 


Wide World 
Nehru 
marvelous patience. 

There is small sign of progress on this score on aj 
national scale. Nonetheless there is promise in ae | 
sizable if, as yet, unconnected projects at the grass roots, 
Such regional demonstrational and “constructive pro 
iects” show what can be done in an atmosphere of shared 
hardship from top to bottom, of joint determination} 
spurred by visible, clearly defined objectives, and of care4 
ful planning and scheduling so that all concerned ma 
know that these can be attained—and are actually at4 
tained—in roughly the time and measure promised. 

I have asked the question whether Nehru can shoulde 
this infinitely greater job nationally. That requires great- 
ness in the protagonist and there is no doubt that he has: 
it in him. What is doubtful is whether in the moil and! 
drift of events he will be able to shake himself free from) 
patching up multitudinous situations and concentrate on: 
this magnificent necessity. As of now, no one else can. 
At the moment others may have a more unclouded, 
vision, but certainly not the opportunity. 

2. Another fundamental is to select essential, compas+ 
sable short term goals, to set them and concentrate on: 
them. This in itself involves supremely difficult decisions,, 
for in the midst of India’s widespread critical needs, its} 

] 
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slender resources, its lack of trained manpower, the temp- 
tation 1s strong to do a little about everything, and not 
accomplish anything basic anywhere. 

There is a test of this sort going on in India right now, 
and we in the United States can and must help—along- 
side the Food and Agricultural Organization of the 
United Nations. The help needed is small indeed, com- 
pared with the astronomical figures we have become used 
to. But it must not only be adequate; it must be prompt. 

A few months ago, Nehru launched a campaign under 
the slogan “Grow-More-Food.” The goal is to make India 
self-sufficient in the production of foodstuffs by the end 
of 1951. If this is accomplished, it will outflank famine— 
the ancient scourge of India. More, it will ease a terrific 
strain on foreign exchange and permit precious dollars 
to be spent overseas for modern machinery, plant, and 
know-how. 

This could become a magnificent enterprise, mutually 
beneficial to the United States and Britain no less than 
India. Its specific objectives are in themselves tremend- 
ously worth achieving. Moreover they have been pub- 
licized on every hand and their attainment would give 
the Indian people altogether new confidence in themselves 
and in their Congress government. 

Here, in truth, may be the ground that Nehru has 
picked for the rebirth of confidence and national en- 
thusiasm, determination, and elan. To accomplish this, 
three factors are necessary. On the negative side, other 
important enterprises must be subordinated to this one. 
On the positive side, every reserve of spiritual and ma- 
terial effort must be evoked. Even if both are assured, 
they alone will not be enough. India is not in a position 
as yet to lift itself entirely by its own bootstraps. Nehru 
must have outside help. 

For India, not yet in crisis, is in deep travail that may 
soon become crisis. The Indians need agricultural ma- 
chinery, and they need men who know how to operate 
it and keep it in operation. The Indians will quickly 
learn, for they are clever and eager. But they don’t know 
at the start, and we can help them learn. 

The Indians need, also, much more irrigated land, and 
the only quick way to get this is by drilling wells. Ours 
is the only nation that can supply the modern drilling 
apparatus and skilled operators who can do the job quick- 
ly and train willing Indians in the process. 

The World Bank has supplied ten millions for agri- 
cultural machinery, but not the key men. The Bank has 
not yet acted on the wells because its requirement of a 
studied financial plan has still to be met. The third prong 
in this outside help to India—adding up to enormous help 
to them, but almost negligible for us with our resources 
of machinery and men—would be a sizable number of 
gifted and sympathetic agricultural extension workers. 
Twenty or thirty such men will make a real dent in 
India. 

Harking back to our pilot projects in the United 
Provinces, we have found that such work, adapted to 
Indian conditions, has produced important results in 
terms both of increased production and of increased sta- 
ture and self-reliance among the people. We have watched 
its effect on our Indian “opposite numbers” and, beyond 
that, on agricultural officials radiating out over a wide 
area. And ours are but pilot projects. The spade work 
has been done. We know something about how to do it. 

Among underdeveloped countries, none probably is as 
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ripe as India to multiply the effects of any demonstra- 
tion, or for a single set of projects to multiply itself 
so rapidly. No one in India, least of all Nehru, expects 
any other nation to save them. If we give them a start 
they can do the rest. For less than $100,000,000 we can 
do what is needed now. But we had better not wait for 
too many ts to be crossed. 

3. The third fundamental in the situation is to set 
achievable long range goals, material and social. The 
problem here is twofold: to select goals that are most es- 
sential from which others can stem; and to set them 
with approximate precision and attainability. The trouble 
in the past has been that too many goals have been set— 
understandably so because the needs are so various and 
so pervasive—and that they have been set too vaguely. 

There is no doubt that a main key is a group of hydro- 
electric projects. India desperately needs all the elements 
our TVA has shown a river watershed can furnish: 


—Irrigation for more food and more dependable crops. 
—Power for small decentralized industry no less than 
large industry, and for improved village living. 
—Flood control to eliminate physical destruction, destruc- 
tion of productivity, and the precariousness of life itself. 
—Navigation to relieve transportation bottlenecks. 


Each one of these is primary, every one of them is 
understood by the most backward peasant. No single 
hitherto unfulfilled accomplishment in India could have 
a comparable material and spiritual result. 

As things stand, India is floundering around with more 
than a dozen such plans. No one knows when any one 
of them will be completed, but with India’s lack of ex- 
perience in this field, its lack of capital, and the rate of 
progress to date, it is safe to say they will take years 
longer than they need to. 

Here again we can help and, I think, we must. If we 
could immediately take on, say, two large scale hydro- 
electric pilot projects, and push them through, the multi- 
ple results would be incalculable. There would be the 
radiating effect on Indian engineers, the example to 
officials of precise programming, the lift to popular morale 
in such dynamic symbols of achievement—in their actual 
practical and productive results, and as an index of more 
to come. 

I have no doubt that our help on both short and long 
range levels can be limited to a tiny fraction of the 
Marshall Plan, much less our national budget. 


V V E HAVE NOT MUCH TIME TO MAKE UP OUR MINDS ABOUT 
all this. There is no doubt in what direction we must 
make them up. The people of India are immemorably 
patient. But they were stirred by Gandhi; they are 
stirred by their independence. Like their rivers, this stir 
may be harmoniously and fruitfully developed. Like 
them, it otherwise will burst out in destruction and death. 

Nehru is the only man on the horizon in India who 
can not only grasp the fundamentals and encompass 
great enterprises, but can galvanize the nation and gen- 
erate the fire of its people. Maybe even he cannot do it. 
Certainly he cannot do it without us. Nehru is sixty. 
If accomplishment of such goals is not well under way 
in his lifetime, they are not likely to be achieved for 
generations, generations of possibly avoidable turmoil. 
The time is now. 
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On the Brink of Hope 


A progress report on the speed-up of research in cancer, heart disease, polio 


multiple sclerosis, arthritis, and other killers which have long defied mankind. 


KATHRYN CLOSE 


| Fen A MAN WHO LIVES A LIFE OF PAIN. For YEARS 
he has been so crippled with arthritis that he moves 
only with torture. But for the past eight months he has 
carried a flame of hope in his heart. It was kindled when 
he read news items about remarkable experiments with 
a new treatment for arthritis. The newspapers were 
careful to point out that the substance used was ex- 
tremely expensive and scarce—that at present it can only 
be produced in quantities sufficient for experimentation. 
My friend’s hope, therefore, is surrounded by a large 
mist of “maybe,” but it continues to burn, because he 
knows that eminent scientists are working on his prob- 
lem and have made some progress. “Maybe” they will 
achieve practical results in time to do him some good. 
My friend is but one of millions of people in this 
country suffering from the effects of “mysterious” dis- 
eases—mysterious, not in the sense of rare or exotic, for 
they are our leading causes of crippling and death—but 
mysterious because the essential facts about them—cause, 
prevention, and cure—are unknown. ‘Thus, they might 
be called diseases of desperation. Besides arthritis they 
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Memorial Cancer Center. Photo by A. F. Sozio 


include cancer in its many forms; multiple sclerosis; in 
fantile paralysis; and the three main causes of hear 
disease—rheumatic fever, hardening of the arteries (ar 
teriosclerosis), and high blood pressure (hypertension) 

Few hopes as definite as the one to which my friend} 
clings can be held out to the victims of these modernj 
scourges. Nevertheless, the fact that nearly all are on thet 
increase in this country need not occasion national des-+ 
pair. For in the last decade and particularly since the end! 
of war, efforts to penetrate behind the clouds of mystery} 
which surround them have increased with unprecedented} 
vigor. In a joint refusal to be licked by the unknown, 
research scientists and their backers, a large body of the} 
lay public, are pushing through to the brink of hope. 

It may seem strange that intensive efforts to combat} 
these great enemies have come so recently in the history? 
of medical research. The over-all reduction in our death} 
rate from 18 per 1,000 in 1900, to 10 in 1948, and the 
rise in life expectancy at birth from 49 to 67 years reflect? 
the genius of the medical profession in widening and} 
applying knowledge of disease. But most of that drama) 
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can be told in terms of victories over bacterial infections, 
especially those of early childhood, and in improvements 
in surgery and control of contagious disease, particularly 
tuberculosis. Until recently, the more insidious diseases 
of desperation have represented gaps in medical advance. 

If the picture is rapidly changing, the public deserves 
at least part of the credit. For the public has given the go- 
ahead to the intense research drives of today by providing 
money to make them possible. A large part of this comes 
from the voluntary contributions of individuals, and an 
even greater portion from tax funds. Industry and the 
great philanthropic foundations, traditional supporters of 
scientific research, are also turning their attention to some 
of these diseases. 

In addition to funds for the construction of research 
facilities, the support available today for cancer research 
is at least $10,000,000 a year more than in 1938; for re- 
search in heart disease, $5,000,000; for infantile paralysis, 
$1,500,000—and most of the increase has come in the 
past five years. Paradoxically, arthritis and rheumatism 
research, where the most spectacular developments have 
recently taken place, have had little financial support from 
the public, but plans are now under way to elicit more 
voluntary contributions and to channel more public funds 
in this direction. Though multiple sclerosis has tagged far 
in the rear as far as research efforts are concerned, evi- 
dences of a growing public awakening to the ravages 
of this disease indicate that it may soon be attacked with 
vigor in the laboratories. 


Wie RESEARCH HAS ALWAYS BEEN AND STILL IS THE 


poor relation of other scientific research. According to the 
1947 report of the President’s Scientific Research Board, 
the nation as a whole spends about $110,000,000 a year 
for scientific research and development in medical and 
allied fields, in contrast to more than ten times that 
amount for all other forms of scientific inquiry. Though 
percentages have probably not changed much in the past 
two years, more recent estimates put the medical ex- 
penditure at $120,000,000. 

Let no one think that enough money is available to 
support all the research needed, nor, on the other hand, get 
the equally fallacious notion that money is the magic 
key to medical mysteries. Because of insufficient funds 
public and voluntary grant-making agencies have had to 
turn down many an application from scientists with 
promising ideas. On the other hand, some scientific 
discoveries of greatest medical importance have cost a 
mere pittance. The development of the innumerable and 
amazing antibiotic drugs, for instance, grew out of a 
chance observation that was merely a by-product of other 
investigations. Sir Alexander Fleming needed no extra 
money to observe the germ killing properties of a peni- 
cillium mold that happened to grow on a culture plate 
in his laboratories. But this occurred in 1928, thirteen 
years before any intensive work was under way in de- 
veloping and producing the now famous penicillin. Be- 
hind the delay was Sir Alexander’s inability to interest 
scientists with better equipped laboratories in the tedious 
and expensive work that is involved in the translation of 
“pure” knowledge into useful application, 

The problem involved in solving the mysteries of can- 
cer or heart disease are infinitely more complex, because 
the basic factors are not known. They cannot be bought 
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with money, but money can support men with ideas, can 
furnish them with equipment and technicians, can pro- 
duce the training that will make more men with ideas 
available to research. So money plays a definite part in 
providing hope for those who fear or suffer from the 
diseases of desperation. 


[pee OF THE HEART COME FIRST AS A PROBLEM, IF NOT 
in support, for they kill more than three times as many 
people annually as any other cause. In 1947 they struck 
down more than 625,000 victims. They hit not only 
the elderly and middle-aged, but also many young people 
and particularly children. In addition to their grim har- 
vest of lives, they take a huge toll in human usefulness 
by causing invalidism or semi-invalidism in many more 
than they kill immediately. 

The greatest heart damagers, high blood pressure and 
hardening of the coronary arteries, though frequently as- 
sociated with aging, are the culprits behind the sudden 
and premature deaths of so many overworked business 
and professional men still in their prime. 

Rheumatic fever has been called childhood’s worst 
enemy. It kills more children annually than tuberculosis, 
meningitis, measles, diphtheria, scarlet fever and infantile 
paralysis combined, and leaves as many others with a 
permanent heart impairment and subject to recurring 
fever attacks. Estimates indicate some 500,000 school 
children have rheumatic heart disease, plus an equal 
number of adults. 

While research in cardiovascular disease—of the heart 
and circulatory system—has progressed steadily with the 
development of medical education, the recognition of its 
importance to public health has come only in the past 
few years. The life insurance companies, with statistics 
showing their impact, were the first group to realize the 
importance of “outside” financial support for cardiovas- 
cular research. Accordingly, in 1945 they formed the Life 
Insurance Medical Research Fund, a separate corpora- 
tion, supported by 147 American and Canadian insur- 
ance firms. This organization provides grants to univer- 
sities, hospitals, and other research institutes for specific 
inquiries, as well as training fellowships to encourage 
promising persons to enter the research field. Since 
making its first grants in 1945, it has aided 128 investi- 
gations and granted 96 fellowships with a total expendi- 
ture of $2,573,554. 

Shortly thereafter others began to take interest. In 1947, 
Mrs. Charles S. Payson established the Helen Hay Whit- 
ney Foundation, with capital assets of $5,000,000 to pro- 
mote research in rheumatic fever and rheumatic heart 
disease; and the Masonic Order in New York State set 
up a foundation to receive and disburse money for re- 
search in rheumatic fever and other rheumatic diseases. 
To date the Masons have granted $404,000 to thirteen 
medical schools. 

The year 1948 saw two even more significant develop- 
ments. One was the first fund raising drive of the Amer- 
ican Heart Association, once merely a scientific forum, 
reorganized to enlist support for research and community 
education. The association and its local affiliates in the 
past two years have allocated more than $700,000 a year 
for research. 

But another event in 1948 overshadowed all the former 
in significance for heart research. This was the Eightieth 
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Congress’s creation of the National Heart Institute, 
modeled after other health institutes in the U. S. Public 
Health Service, to aid in the battle against cardiovascular 
disease. The new institute’s intramural research pro- 
gram is already underway, seeking fundamental bio- 
chemical information, developing diagnostic and case find- 
ing instruments, conducting clinical investigations—par- 
ticularly among elderly patients—and carrying on co- 
operative projects with a number of universities. In its 
extramural activities the Institute has disbursed over 
$12,000,000, for grants in aid of research, construction of 
facilities, and training purposes. More than $10,000,000 of 
this has been allocated since last July, about one half of 
it for construction. The rest is supporting 263 research 
investigations and expanded cardiovascular training in 
medical schools and hospitals throughout the country. 


ie SCIENTIFIC EXPERIMENTS DELVING INTO CAUSES AND 
means of alleviating cardiovascular disease are too numer- 
ous and technica! to describe here. Many of them, such 
as experiments with anticoagulants (drugs that keep the 
blood from clotting) seek to apply present knowledge. 
Others are attempting to increase the knowledge of body 
functioning as a way of getting at the deep seated causes 
for its disfunctioning, for some medical men believe that 
hypertensive and arteriosclerotic heart disease may begin 
at least twenty years before any clinical manifestations. 

Current investigations as to the causative factors in 
hypertension and arteriosclerosis place a strong focus on 
nutrition. Various investigators, for example, are trying 
to determine the relationship of salt and water balance 
to blood pressure, since it is known 
that saltless diets frequently bring 
blood pressure down. 

A recent discovery that has stimu- 
lated numerous follow-up investiga- 
tions concerns a body chemical called 
cholesterol. This is a fat, found in the 
bloodstream of all normal persons, but 
in excessive amounts in the thickened 
artery walls of arteriosclerotic persons. 
As more is learned about the reasons 
for this chemical imbalance, clues may develop not only 
as to treatment but also prevention. 

The causes of rheumatic fever are still a mystery, but 
this much is strongly suspected—that the disease has its 
origin in a streptococcus infection, the same germ that 
causes tonsilitis, sinusitis, and acute sore throat. And 
recently it has been discovered that steady doses of sulfa 
drugs can ward off recurrent attacks. 

But why or how do some children react to strep in- 
fections—fairly common occurrences—by developing rheu- 
matic fever? This is the great unknown—the ultimate 
objective of investigation. These studies are taking two 
main directions: investigation into the nature of the 
streptococcus germ, and into the body chemistry of the 
“hosts.” One practical problem facing investigators, to 
find some means of giving rheumatic fever to laboratory 
animals, has just been solved. 

Recent experiments indicate that cortisone and ACTH 
—the newly developed hormone drugs with remarkable 
effects on arthritis—may also have spectacular results 
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in rheumatic fever. This has not only spurred hope that 
the first real treatment for this hitherto drug-resistant 
disease may eventually be available, but has also stimu- 
lated numerous studies into the functioning of the adrenal 
glands and cortex of rheumatic patients. 


ali HE EVENTUAL IMPORTANCE OF CORTISONE AND ACTH To 
victims of arthritis is today being compared to the place 
of insulin in the lives of diabetics. What this can mean 
in the reduction of suffering can be gleaned from the 
statistics, for there are said to be some 7,000,000 persons 
in this country afflicted with this painful and often severly 
crippling disease of the joints. Of these, about 147,000 
are completely disabled and 800,000, partially. 

Until recently, scientific interest in arthritis and rheu- 
matism has been limited—in fact, rheumatology has not 
even been recognized as a specialty by the American 
Medical Association. However, interest has stepped up 
with the growing concern over diseases of later life, for 
while many young people are tragically crippled by arth- 
ritis, it is, in the less severe forms, a common affliction 
among the aged. The American Rheumatism Associa- 
tion, a scientific body, has created the Arthritis and Rheu- 
matism Foundation to raise money to support research 
efforts. The U. S. Public Health Service has already 
made some grants for arthritis investigations, though un- 
til a few months ago, when an Arthritis and Rheumatism 
Study Section was formed in the National Institute of 
Health, it had no specific program in this field. 

During the past year the tiny adrenal glands, just above 
the kidneys, and their outer covering, the adrenal cor- 
tex, have become the most widely discussed body or- 
gans of the day. They swept into the limelight last spring 
when Dr. Edward E. Kendall and Dr. Philip S. Hench 
and their associates at the Mayo Clinic made their now 
famous reports on cortisone. A synthetic production of 
one of the twenty-eight hormones from the adrenal cor- 
tex, cortisone brings about sensational, though temporary, 
recovery in arthritis. 

Apparently just as remarkable in its salutary effects on 
arthritis and rheumatic fever as well as in its significance 
to fundamental research is ACTH, the adrenocortico- 
trophic hormone (or push-button of the adrenal cortex) 
extracted from the pituitary glands of pigs. Drs. Kendall 
and Hench have also pioneered in experimenting with 
this hormone, on the theory that malfunctioning of the 
adrenal cortex has its origin in pituitary breakdown. 
Their findings lend weight to an already heavy suspicion 
that the small pituitary gland, at the base of the brain, 
may be the determining factor in health or disease. 

Though so far these products are not on the market, 
two commercial companies have promised to have quan- 
tities available for clinical use in 1950. 

No less excited than hopeful arthristics are the scientists 
who sense a revolutionary significance for research in the 
work of Kendall and Hench and in the findings of Dr. 
Hans Selye whose studies of adrenal glands begun thir- 
teen years ago at McGill University, Montreal, laid the 
groundwork for the Mayo investigations. Their excite- 
ment centers around the accumulating evidence of a re- 
lationship of adrenal malfunctioning to numerous dis- 
eases—not only rheumatic fever and arthritis, but also 


schizophrenia, epilepsy, various allergies, and perhaps even 
cancer. 


THE SURVEY 


Cancer, the purposeless growth of “wild” cells, is second 
in causes of death in the United States. It killed 189,811 
persons in 1947, and is apparently on the increase. It 
gathers its victims from all age groups, even infants, 
though the majority are persons in middle or later life. 
When caught early enough, certain forms of cancer can 
frequently be arrested or eliminated, but its stealthy na- 
ture makes detection difficult. 

These hard facts have been challenging cancer research 
workers for more than fifty years. Their efforts, long 
hampered by lack of funds, have produced many rewards 
—improved techniques in surgery, treatment by radiation, 
methods of detection and recognition of certain cancer 
producing agents. But knowledge of the basic cause, or 
perhaps causes, remains elusive. 

In the past five years cancer research has increased with 
tremendous vigor. All over the country medical detec- 
tives are on the lookout for clues, using the magic tools 
of an electronic and atomic age—betatrons, electron 
microscopes, radioactive tracers, to name only a few. 
Some are seeking causal factors—a possible virus infection, 
transmission through mother’s milk, hereditary implica- 
tions. Others are working on ways of stopping the 
wildly growing cells—the possible use of a cancer-killing 
virus, the effects of antibiotics (drugs developed from 
molds) on the blood destroying leukemia, the implica- 
tions of cortisone and ACTH on malignant growths, and 
methods of blasting out cancerous cells through radioac- 
tive isotopes. Some are working on individual hunches, 
and others operate in teams under highly integrated pro- 
grams, as that of the huge Sloan-Kettering Cancer Re- 
search Institute at the Memorial Cancer Center in New 
York. 

Behind many of these efforts is the financial support of 
an increasing number of agencies, both public and volun- 
tary. The largest and oldest is the National Cancer In- 
stitute, created in 1938 as the first of the U. S. Pub- 
lic Health Service’s special research divisions. Not un- 
til 1947 did the Institute have any appreciable sums. In 
that year the $1,772,000 appropriation represented a 
tripling of the amount allocated the year before. But it 
was only a trickle compared with what was to come. In 
the fiscal year 1948 the Institute had $12,197,000 exclu- 
sive of construction funds, to spend on its own operations 
and in disbursement to the states and directly to research 
institutions. In 1949 the sum was $14,000,000 and for 
1950 it is $24,500,000. Of the 1949 appropriation all but 
$2,445,000 went for intramural research or grants-in-aid 
of research and training. An additional $8,000,000 was 
made available in grants for construction of research 
facilities. Other public monies are being spent on cancer 
research by the Atomic Energy Commission which has 
a total of $15,000,000 for the purpose, the Office of Naval 
Research and the Veterans Administration. 


iz ARALLELING THE FEDERAL TREND IS AN UPWARD SURGE IN 
voluntary contributions for cancer research. No small part 
of both is due to the activities of the American Cancer So- 
ciety, another long time educational society recently rejuve- 
nated by reorganization and a determination to support 
research. It made its first research grant in 1945 and since 
that time has devoted to this purpose a quarter of the 
funds raised in an annual campaign. For each of the 
past three years the research proportion has run to more 
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than $3,000,000. It also advises on the grants of the 
Damon Runyon Memorial Fund for Cancer Research, 
which, since its establishment in 1946, has disbursed $1,- 
800,000 in research grants. 

Because cancer is a disease of cellular growth, medical 
experts are largely convinced that many of its secrets are 
locked up in the so far elusive knowledge of cellular 
metabolism—the process through which body chemicals 
are transferred into protoplasm and thence into energy. 
When complete knowledge of the normal cell is released, 
the changes that make for abnormal growth will be more 
apparent. Concerned with promoting this type of fun- 
damental inquiry, the American 
Cancer Society instigated the forma- 
tion of a Committee on Growth 
within the Medical Division of the 
National Research Council, and this 
has become the official advisory com- 
mittee of the Society’s individual 
grant program. Titles of the commit- 
tee’s six sections—physics, biology, 
chemistry, chemotherapy, clinical investigations, and fel- 
lowships—indicate some of the areas involved in cancer 
investigation. 


iP HOUGH THE MEDICAL USES OF ATOMIC ENERGY ARE STILL 
in a more or less experimental stage, they represent part of 
a shining silver lining in a dark cloud of atomic poten- 
tialities. ,At present the Atomic Energy Commission is 
making radioactive isotopes available free of charge to 
medical institutions for cancer research. These are ele- 
ments with a heavier than normal atomic weight, ren- 
dered radioactive by artificial means. Their great promise 
for medicine is at present in the field of research, for their 
course after introduction into the body can be traced 
with the use of a Geiger counter. Thus it is possible to 
determine what happens to various chemical elements in 
the body in health and in disease, and to learn more about 
cellular processes. 

Radioactive isotopes also have potentialities for cancer 
treatment, but according to Dr. C. P. Rhoads, director 
of the Memorial Cancer Center in New York, these 
have not yet been developed to the point where they can 
be applied with assurance. At present the most promise 
seems to lie in their use as a deterrent to malignant 
growths having their origin in certain glands, particu- 
larly the thyroid. Since some elements seem to have an 
affinity to the cells of certain glands—as iodine to thyroid 
—inquiry is being made into the possibilities of using 
the radioactive isotopes of iodine not only to determine 
how extensive a malignant growth originating in the thy- 
roid has become, but also to burn out cancerous tissues. 
Though the value of radioactive isotopes in cancer treat- 
ment is not yet clear, according to Dr. Rhoads, the radio- 
active isotopes of iodine and phosphorous are being suc- 
cessfully used in the treatment of two non-cancerous con- 
ditions: hyperthyroidism, or overactivity of the thyroid 
gland; and polycythemia, or too rapid production of the 
red blood cells. 

Fundamental knowledge of cell functioning may also 
clear up some of the mysteries of poliomyelitis—more 
generally known as infantile paralysis or polio—a disease 
which periodically strikes terror to the hearts of parents 
because of its epidemic nature and apparent disregard of 
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sanitary precautions. Despite its name, it shows a grow- 
ing taste for adults, though children are still its chief 
victims. The epidemic of this past year, the worst so far 
recorded, struck more than 40,000 persons, in a recog- 
nizable form, killing about 3,000 of them. How many 
were partially or permanently disabled, it is impossible so 
far to determine, but the proportion usually runs around 
25 percent. 

Though it is known that the disease is caused by a 
virus, which destroys and damages the nerve cells of the 
spinal cord and brain, the unsolved riddle is how this 
virus is transmitted from one person to another and why 
some exposed persons escape its ravages and others are 
so devastated. At present there is no known treatment to 
protect the nerve cells. So far, scientists have tested over 
1,000 drugs in a vain attempt to find one effective against 
polio, and the search still continues. 

Because knowledge of the functioning of normal cells 
is prerequisite to an understanding of what happens when 
they are attacked by the polio virus, the National Foun- 
dation for Infantile Paralysis, chief fund raising agency 
in the interests of this disease, has directed some of its 
research funds to projects for discovering basic facts about 
the human cell. 

But because medical science has a way of effectively 
progressing with the cart before the horse, the great pro- 
portion of polio research funds are backing attempts to 
find protection through empirical methods—that is, by 
trial and error. In this way, scientists have come hope- 
fully close to devising an effective vaccine against the 
several strains of polio virus. The theory is the same as 
in the general field of immunology—that introduction of 
viruses into the bloodstream will stimulate the production 
of antibodies that are deadly enemies to the viruses. Two 
problems remain: one, to isolate the various strains of the 
virus, so that a vaccine could offer effective protection 
against them all; and the other, to find a way of hamper- 
ing the viruses’ ability to reproduce so they will be un- 
able to overwhelm the antibodies. Scientists at a num- 
ber of universities are attacking the first problem in a 
joint project that it is estimated will take three years to 
complete. In other laboratories viruses are being sub- 
jected to various chemicals, bombardment with electrons, 
and X-ray exposure in efforts to sterilize them without 
weakening their power to incite the creation of anti- 
bodies. 

Researchers are also delving into the relation of nutri- 
tion to resistance to the disease. Experiments with white 
mice have produced the startling evidence that at least 
one strain of polio is less virulent in the presence of a 
vitamin deficiency. 


alge, NatIoNaL FounpatION FOR INFANTILE PaRALysis, 
created in 1938, was the first voluntary health agency to 
include research as an important part of its program. 
Though patient-care eats up a large share of the money 
raised in its annual March of Dimes, the organization 
has been increasing the foundation’s annual research ap- 
propriation. Since 1946 it has averaged about $1,900,000. 
Though figures on the number of persons crippled by 
this disease are not available, it is safe to say that a 
greater amount of money per victim is spent for research 
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on poliomyelitis than is spent on any other disease. 

The U. S. Public Health Service is conducting investi- 
gations of viruses, including polio, at the National Insti- 
tutes of Health at Bethesda, Maryland, and at the Com- 
municable Disease Center at Atlanta, Georgia; but be- 
cause of the pressure of more neglected diseases the 
federal agency does not support inquiries into poliomye- 
litis on a grant basis. However, some scientists with 
federal grants are looking into the physiology and 
anatomy of the nervous system, studies which may pro- 
duce fundamental knowledge of importance to polio re- 
search. 


View SCLEROSIS, ANOTHER DISEASE OF THE NERVES, 
deserves mention not so much because of research ac- 
complishments or efforts in this direction, but because 
of need. Actually this debilitating disease, estimated to 
affect twice as many persons as infantile paralysis, might 
be called the stepchild of the medical profession, so little 
has been done about it. And though it brings tragedy to 
thousands of lives through partial paralysis, a breakdown 
in coordination, and other unhappy manifestations, the 
public is hardly aware of its existence. Its special ugliness 
is that it strikes the young—some children, but the ma- 
jority young adults between 20 and 45. 

‘ It is a disease of the nerve coverings—disappearance of 
the myelin sheath and its replacément by scar tissue. That 
is about all that is known. What causes it, what can stop 
it, are questions that are not only unanswered but until 
recently were the subject of almost no investigation. 

Until the establishment of the National Multiple Scler- 
osis Society in 1946, the Neurological Institute at Colum- 
bia University was the only multiple sclerosis clinic in the 
country. The Society has recently set up two others, one 
at Albany, New York, and one at Boston. It is financing 
investigations at all three, as well as at a number of 
medical schools and other research institutions, eleven 
projects in all, ten in this country and one in Great 
Britain. Some are investigating the possible relationship 
to multiple sclerosis of allergy, blood clotting mechanisms, 
psychological factors, viruses, nutrition, and adrenal func- 
tion—the last involving clinical use of ACTH. Basic in- 
formation is being sought in one laboratory where the 
processes of myelin disintegration are under scrutiny. 

The National Multiple Sclerosis Society, formed by 
puzzled physicians, relatives, and friends of multiple 
sclerosis patients, has managed to raise approximately 
$250,000 for research. Except for $34,000 from the Kresge 
Foundation for studies at Wayne University and a $12,000 
grant from the U. S. Public Health Service to Cornell 
University, this is about all the support available for the 
study of this insidious disease. However, these efforts 
are complemented by a number of investigations not spe- 
cifically directed to multiple sclerosis, but certainly having 
a bearing on an understanding of the disease—such as 
the studies of the central nervous system financed by the 
U. S. Public Health Service, and investigations of the 
normal functioning of nerve cells under way at the 
Rockefeller Institute. 

The amounts of money going into the support of va- 
rious diseases cannot in any way give an accurate picture 
of the comparative hopes for reaching their solutions. 
For no medical research is “an island unto itself.” A 
scientist seeking facts about cancer may run across some- 
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Memorial Cancer Center. Photo by A. F. Sozio 


One reason why research is expensive. This maze of tubing, gauges, and 
pumps was built to handle radioactive gases in studies of animal metabolism 


thing which may not be applicable to cancer treatment 
but may have tremendous implications for poliomyelitis 
or multiple sclerosis, or may be useful in an understand- 
ing of cancer and a whole host of other diseases as well. 
The universal nature of research has been nowhere bet- 
ter illustrated than in the tremendous impetus given to 
all kinds of medical investigations by the development of 
cortisone and ACTH. This is particularly true when 
studies get into that realm of investigation known as 
basic research—the search for knowledge about the fun- 
damental nature of living cells and tissues. Such studies 
for instance, have led to recent discoveries that disturb- 
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ances in the nucleic acid metabolism of certain cells in 
the connective tissues occur in a number of diseases with 
widely differing symptoms, such as hardening of the 
arteries, rheumatic fever, arthritis, and some serious skin 
maladies. 

Basic research or “pure science” cannot promise to 
produce results quickly, if at all, but it is necessary to 
the progress of applied research. The U. S. Public 
Health Service through its research institutes, and most 
of the voluntary research supporting societies make 
grants for basic studies, but only in connection with 
specific diseases. Many research men are eager to find 
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support for the stimulation of free inquiry into the 
sciences related to medicine—chemistry, biochemistry, 
physiology, and others. They point out that there is no 
government organization with “pure science” as its major 
concern. Some of them find hope in a bill now pending 
in Congress which would set up a National Science Foun- 
dation, to conduct and make grants for all kinds of basic 
research. This has been passed by the Senate but blocked 


in a House committee since last spring. 


Ae IS MUCH TALK PRO AND CON ABOUT COORDINATION 
of these various research efforts, but coordination means 
something different in medical research than it does in 
other fields of social endeavor. Duplication, as J. H. 
Teeter of the American Cancer Society has pointed out, 
is not a sin in research, for two men working on the 
same problem, in different places, may be struck with 
entirely different creative ideas. Since it is the idea which 
counts, no program can be planned from the top down. 
Coordination is useful, however, in keeping men from 
working toward goals that have already been achieved, 
and in pointing out areas of research that have so far 
been neglected. 

“You can’t force an interest on a research man,” says 
Dr. Francis R. Dieuaide, director of the Life Insurance 
Medical Research Fund, “But you can support his ideas 
or tell him about a problem in which he might become 
interested.” 

Persons familiar with medical research discourage the 
notion that with enough teamwork and financial sup- 
port researchers on these diseases of desperation ought to 
be able to achieve results in a hurry, the way physicists 
produced the atom bomb “in three years time.” They 
point out an oversight that makes this comparison in- 
valid—that when the wartime race to devise the bomb 
began, the facts about atomic fission were already at hand, 
the result of long years of scientific inquiry. The atomic 
scientists faced the problem of putting together the pieces 
of a jig-saw puzzle; while in the puzzles confronting 
the medical scientists today many of the essential pieces 
are still missing. 

Coordination helps, however, in making progress with 
the pieces that are available. For example, the effective- 
ness of newly developed anticoagulants in the treatment 
of coronary heart disease was determined much more 
rapidly than would otherwise have been possible because 
they were tested simultaneously on 1,000 patients in six- 
teen hospitals in ten different cities and the results com- 
pared. In twenty months this study, sponsored by the 
American Heart Association and financed by the U. S. 
Public Health Service, showed that the drugs dicumerol 


and heparin can cut down the deaths from coronary 
thrombosis at least 30 percent. 

Medical scientists insist, however, that medical knowl- 
edge advances most rapidly when imaginative men are 
given a free rein. This is the theory behind the American 
Heart Association’s new program to make grants for 
“established investigators,” that is, grants to men and wo- 
men whose reputations are already established in the 
research field, who are free to pursue any line of investi- 
gation they may care to follow. These are made in addi- 
tion to the Association’s project grants and to its regular 
fellowship program for encouraging new persons to enter 
the field. The Association also plans to give lifetime sup- 
port to a few “career investigators,” to be attached to 
universities of their own choosing and granted yearly 
stipends on the level of a full professor’s salary. 

Fellowships are also a regular part of the programs 
of the U. S. Public Health Service’s research institutes and 
of the American Cancer Society, the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis, and the Life Insurance Medical 
Research Fund. These represent an effort to cope with 
the main drawback to research today—shortage of quali- 
fied personnel. 


i THE PAST, SUPPORT OF RESEARCH EFFORTS HAS BEEN SO 
hard to come by that young graduates with a bent in this 
direction have often been forced by financial need to 
spend most or all of their time in medical practice. The 
established research institutes, independently endowed or 
university connected, have not had the resources to sup- 
port all of the investigations for which modern science 
provides leads. Medical schools, in particular, with teach- 
ing as their first obligation, have been hard pressed. for 
research funds. 

Money cannot buy a cancer cure, but money can help 
persons with ideas about cancer to pursue them, and can 
furnish the equipment and facilities they need. It can 
back the brains which are penetrating further and fur- 
ther behind the veils of mystery which have so long 
blanketed the hopes of men, women, and children suffer- 
ing from afflictions long considered incurable. 

The diseases mentioned in this article certainly do not 
exhaust the important causes of death, crippling, and in- 
validism in this country. Cerebral palsy, diabetes, epi- 
lepsy, nephritis are only a few of the others calling for 
greater interest on the part both of the public and the 
medical profession. But even the victims of the most 
peglected ailments can derive some hope from what is 
going on in laboratories across the country today. For 
the exciting thing about the scientific discoveries of our 
day is the closeness to which they are approaching the 
basic facts of body functioning wherein the real secrets 
of all disease may lie. 
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DP’s in Ventura County 


A helping and welcoming hand from local people has induced self-help among 
the homeless newcomers and justifies their new name of “Discovered Persons” 


FRANK RILEY and JAMES A. PETERSON 


Abe LARGEST SINGLE GROUP OF DispLacep PERSONS IN 
America is being gathered to work on the vast in- 
dustrialized citrus ranches of Ventura County, California. 
The experience here may help other communities where 
DP’s are being resettled. 

To the green Santa Paula Valley, which winds down 
to the Pacific Ocean between the mountains, nearly 700 
DP’s already have been brought from the grim camps of 
Europe. Some 800 more are on the way. They arrive 
weekly from New Orleans, Boston, and New York. 

The size of the group presents many facets of the 
problem all these war victims face in coming to the USA 
under the DP law of 1948. Their experience brings into 
focus the need for proposed changes in the law which 
the last session of Congress failed to enact; it is also a 
story which shows how much the DP’s have to offer 
this country. ; 

“They are a blood transfusion for the United States,” 
says Beatrice Meyer, a teacher who helped develop a new 
method of teaching English as part of Ventura County’s 
adult education program. Mrs. Meyer believes we should 
drop the term “Displaced Persons.” She calls them “Dis- 
covered Persons.” 

The DP’s in Ventura County are part of the 100,348 
Displaced Persons who came to this country in the twelve 
months between October 31, 1948 (the day the first ship- 
load landed in New York) and October 31, 1949. The 
total constitutes less than half the 205,000 permitted to 
enter between June 30, 1948, and July 1, 1950, under the 
present complicated law. 

Most of the Santa Paula Valley DP’s happen to be 
Protestants. In the world picture of resettlement, by far 
the largest group is Jewish, the great majority of whom 
preferred Israel to any other home. Of those who have 
elected to come to the USA, the largest group is Catholic 
(roughly, 50 percent), while about 30 percent are Jewish, 
and approximately 20 percent Protestant. 

DP’s of all three major faiths are now living in some 
300 American communities. Many communities have re- 
ceived individual families, and will continue to do so. 


. 


—By a team of California free-lancers, one a 
former newspaperman who has done a good deal 
of writing for radio and television; the other the 
minister of the Community Church in Man- 
hattan Beach, California, and a lecturer at the 
University of Southern California, Survey 
readers will remember their earlier article, “For- 
eign Visitors on American Campuses” (August ). 
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But since the 1948 law requires that 30 percent of all 
DP’s entering the USA must be agricultural workers, 
there is a disproportionate number of the larger groups in 
rural areas. They are to be found on the cotton planta- 
tions of Mississippi and Alabama, on the wretched sugar 
beet farms of Louisiana and, under far different condi- 
tions, on the modern Seabright Farms, Inc., in southern 
New Jersey, where about 400 DP’s enjoy model housing 
and working conditions. 

Like every locality, Ventura County has some special 
social-economic conditions, but in general, the basic prob- 
lems of all DP’s in this country will be those of this 
group. However, some understanding of the community 
is necessary to an understanding of these DP’s and their 
efforts to find a place for themselves among us. 

In Santa Paula Valley there always has been a sea- 
sonal cry for “more labor.’ In response to it, many 
migratory workers have blackened their hands picking 
walnuts; many men and women have toiled from dawn 
to dark to pluck a bare living from the brightly burdened 
orange and lemon trees. A generation of “Okies” and 
“Arkies” has chugged in and out of the valley in their 
miserable jalopies. Mexican nationals have been brought 
across the border to pick fruit. 


a HERE HAVE BEEN STRIKES, AS WELL AS MUTE ACCEPTANCE 
of things as they are. There has been harsh poverty with 
an occasional flare of violence in camps where hopeless- 
ness and cheap whiskey make an explosive mixture. 
There is a pleasant and cultured*way of life in towns 
like Santa Paula, and in the big ranch homes outside the 
towns. There is kindness in the valley, but also thought- 
lessness, and a measure of the cruelty bred by ignorance. 
Some of the living quarters for the workers, for example, 
are deplorable; others are drab but adequate, and still 
others, as at Limoneira Del Mar Rancho, are excellent. 

The first DP’s came to the Ventura County citrus 
ranches in the spring of 1949. Two factors brought them 
—the growers were desperately short of labor; and the 
National Lutheran Council, which has done so much for 
the DP’s, was seeking job and housing assurances to bring 
more families to the USA. 

When the proposal to resettle Europeans in the valley 
was first presented, representatives of the Ventura Citrus 
Growers Committee went to New Orleans to talk with 
DP’s being landed there. ‘They saw them kiss the earth 
as they came off the ships. “We were hardest hit by the 
children,” said one man. “They had forgotten how to cry.” 

The Ventura County program was planned in the 
Los Angeles office of the Reverend Frederick A. Smith, 
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executive secretary of the Lutheran Council in this area. 
As vice-chairman of Governor Warren’s Displaced Per- 
son’s Committee, he has directed the placement of some 
3,600 DP’s in Southern California. The Lutherans as- 
sumed primary responsibility for the Ventura County 
project, while the ranchers furnished job and housing as- 
surances and advanced money for transportation from 
the port of entry to the citrus groves. 

At this writing, in late fall, the-valley has many stories 
about the DP’s. For example, the story of Sergei and his 
wife, Sonia. Sergei is a slightly built Ukranian in his 
late thirties, his vitality sapped by years of malnutrition. 
He is a professional man, a university-trained engineer, 
who has done little manual work. Just before the war 
he requested and received financial support from the 
Soviet government for research on an electrical invention. 
The Nazis cut short this project. They assigned him 
briefly to common labor, then moved him to a drafting 
board in a large plant. The end of the war found him 
in territory liberated by American troops. Never in 
political sympathy with the USSR, he refused to return 
and eventually found himself in a DP camp. 

Then the DP resettlement program loomed on Sergei’s 
grey horizon. The Belgians came first and took strong 
young men for their mines. Then came the English 
seeking colonial workers, the French for young settlers in 
Equatorial Africa, the Dutch for young workers in the 
East Indies. Finally, came the American program. Sergei 
began to study English. He was screened and rescreened, 
and, after months of uncertainty, sent to the USA as an 
agricultural worker. 

Sergei and his wife were assigned to a small, shabby 
frame house on Rancho Sespe. The house is number 
49 in a tract of row-houses which line a rutted dirt road. 
In the main room, the only furniture is a bare deal 
table and four uncertain chairs. 

But Sergei does not complain of the house or the camp, 


the dust or the swarming flies, for he and Sonia are free 
now of the fear they have lived with so long. Nor does 
Sergei, complain about the work. For a two weeks trial 
period he was put on an hourly wage of 65 cents, then 
he went on the regular piecework rate of 12 cents a box. 
Though he is getting stronger, he still can pick only thirty 
boxes a day—a wage of $3.60. Out of this he repays the 
company a little for transportation, pays his rent, and buys 
food. Every possible penny goes for food. “First we 
have to build ourselves up,” says Sergei. “We can do 
nothing until we do that. Later, I can start to study in 
the evenings. Meantime, we are very happy to be here.” 


lee DP cirrus WORKERS ARE SUCH TALENTED AND 
highly trained individuals as Vatalis Lebedew, operatic 
tenor, his wife, Marina Shuminsky, a dancer with ten 
years experience on the Russian stage, and Areaini Pivova- 
row, a concert and operatic baritone. 

Artists, actors, engineers, physicians, teachers, lawyers, 
judges, dentists, linguists, musicians from Russia, Poland, 
Lithuania, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, and other coun- 
tries now under Soviet influence were swept like refuse 
into DP camps and now are coming to our shores as farm 
laborers. 

It must be remembered that the DP’s are not bound 
to the citrus ranches by any contractual ties. They owe 
tralisportation money to the ranchers but they have only 
a moral obligation to repay this and they are free to leave 
at any time. This, however, is often easier said than 
done, because of their unfamiliarity with American ways, 
and because of prejudice against the foreign born. 

Average earnings of the Ventura County DP’s (before 
deductions) are between five and six dollars a day. 
Ranchers say the figure would be higher except that last 
winter’s unusually cold weather resulted in smaller fruit, 
which means more picking time to fill a box. Each family 


An engineer, two mechanics, an architect studying English in a ranch schoolroom 


Ventura County Star-Free Press 
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Santa Barbara News-Press. 


The Rev. L. E. Hultgren calls on two happy DP’s in their new home on a citrus farm 


pays about $18 a month house rent. Average transpor- 
tation indebtedness is approximately $95. Some who 
have been here since June are now making final pay- 
ments on this debt. 

The strong “manage somehow.” Kroner used to be 
one of Czechoslovakia’s leading athletes. He lost part of 
one foot in a mountaineering accident, but he stands on 
his ladder and picks almost as much fruit in a day as the 
nimble-fingered Mexicans who have been doing this work 
much of their lives. Lubow and his friend Kruska are 
plumbers and metal workers. As soon as they got a 
little practice, these two became known as the “DP cham- 
pions”—each averages sixty to seventy boxes of fruit a 


day. They are studying English, hoping eventually to 


return to their own trade. 

The frail and the elderly are on a treadmill. One man 
of fifty, a university graduate in pharmacy, earned in a 
recent two-week period a total of $24.90. As he obtains 
both board and room from the ranch, $22.75 was de- 
ducted—a reasonable amount since the food is good and 
the lodging adequate. Another $5 was charged against 
the transportation money advanced to him. He re- 
ceived a credit of $4.25 previously charged for a blanket 
he did not use. In the end he was left with $1.40. For 
the preceding two weeks he had a net cash balance of 
$4.44—a total month’s wage of $5.84 above maintenance. 

The Citrus Grower’s Committee requested workers 
from twenty-five to forty-five years old, but many men 
of fifty or older are coming through. The Committee 
and the Lutheran Council have transferred a number 
of these to easier jobs, but they cannot catch up with 
every case. One man sent from Europe to work in 
citrus fruit was found to be suffering from both lemon 
and orange allergies. 

These instances add up to an argument for one of the 
proposed amendments of the DP law. The argument 
was stated to us by the Reverend L. E. Hultgren, the 
resettlement worker in this area for the National Luth- 


eran Council. 
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Santa Barbara News-Press 


A DP picking lemons in California 


When the Ventura County DP program was first con- 
ceived, Mr. Hultgren was living a relatively quiet life as 
pastor of the Trinity Lutheran Church in Ventura. Once 
the program got under way, he found himself charged 
with responsibility for DP’s scattered on citrus ranches 
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across the entire valley. He began daily drives of 150 
miles or more settling families in ranch cabins, hauling 
furniture and clothing, taking women and children to 
hospitals and doctors, smoothing out a thousand and one 
troubles. Soon he was lucky to find five minutes before 
midnight on Saturday to plan his Sunday morning ser- 
mon. After several weeks of this, Mr. Hultgren decided 
to resign from his church and devote full time to the 
DP’s. A trim, square-jawed, baldish man in his middle 
thirties, with a slow, serious manner of speech and an 
unexpected sparkle of humor, he works tirelessly. 

In discussing the DP law with us, he said, “The act 
should be liberalized so that specific jobs or housing as- 
surances are not required in advance for every DP. 
Churches and sponsoring groups should be permitted to 
bring over DP’s selected on the basis of their qualifica- 
tions. We should then establish them in our own cen- 
ters, and place them from these centers. To place DP’s 
from a distance of nearly 10,000 miles often results in try- 
ing to fit square pegs into round holes.” This misdirec- 
tion of talent and ability means tragic waste—not only to 
the DP’s, but to the USA as well. Can we afford to let 
needed doctors, scientists, artists, artisans waste training 
and ability to work as farm laborers? 

It must be emphasized, however, that none of the les- 
sons to be learned from these DP experiences detract 
from the basic value of the program. The Santa Paula 
project alone will bring at least 1,500 DP’s from the dead- 
end camps of Europe, where thousands of their fellows 
still are waiting hopelessly for a life in which there is a 
tomorrow. The DP’s in Ventura County are touchingly 
grateful for their opportunity, despite its difficulties. And 
the ranchers are well satisfied with the experiment. 

The wages earned by the DP’s in the Santa Paula Val- 
ley indicate a reason for the farm labor shortage—the low 
standard of rural working conditions and opportunities as 
compared with those in industrial areas. As soon as the 
DP’s learn English and begin to find their way around, 
they are going to try to leave the farms, just as so many 
Americans have done. This is particularly true of the 
educated and trained men and women. 

Mr. Hultgren tells the DP’s very bluntly that they are 
at the bottom of the economic ladder. He urges them not 
to try to start upward too quickly, to become accustomed 
to the language and the tempo of American life before 
leaving their present work. There is employment for 
them as long as they wish to stay. The variety of crops 
on the big ranches creates a demand for labor at least 
ten months a year. 


X ESTERN “FACTORIES IN THE FIELDS” HAVE HAD A STORMY 
history of labor relations. But the Ventura County Cit- 
rus Growers Committee seems to have handled the prob- 
lem of the new workers with rare understanding. The 
county has had nothing remotely resembling the Louisi- 
ana scandals of misrepresentation and exploitation. There 
are visible sore spots—one single men’s camp, for example, 
where living conditions are inexcusably bad. Some of 
the supervisors are thoughtless, even callous, in their dis- 
regard of ordinary human rights. But the Committee 
has made a genuine effort to establish and maintain sound 
employer-employe relations with the DP’s and, because of 
their high educational level, it hopes to develop super- 
visory personnel from among them. 
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One wise Ventura move commends itself to any com- 
munity with a large DP group. As soon as the first 
refugees arrived, the committee employed a DP as as- 
sistant to its executive to deal directly with the workers. 
A former university professor, this man toils at a hercu- 
lean task with calm perseverance. Since he asks to re- 
main anonymous, we shall call him Alexei. 

Wearing a flapping straw hat that somehow fails to de- 
tract from his dignity, driving an ancient coupe along the 
smooth highways, Alexei visits many groups of workers 
every day. He shared their experiences in Europe and 
he understands some of their emotional problems. When 
a foreman shouts at a DP, ordering him to go to another 
tree, Alexei knows what is happening in the DP’s mind: 
“Americans aren’t so different from the Nazis, after all,” 
he is thinking. 

Alexei meets such a situation in two ways. First, he 
talks to the DP (he speaks English, German, French, 
Russian, and one or two other languages), explaining 
that the foreman, who knows which trees should be 


Boris Krause 
DP homes on Limoneira Del Mar Rancho 


picked first, is only trying to get the job well done. 
Second, Alexei gives the foreman a little lesson in the 
psychology of the DP’s and makes clear the need for a 
less arbitrary attitude. Many foremen change their ways, 
but there are daily problems along this line. 

In the course of a day’s work, Alexei is faced with 
everything from emotional difficulties to elementary physi- 
cal conditions. At one ranch, he found only three showers 
for a hundred citrus workers. After an exhausting day 
in heat and dust, many had to wait an hour or more to 
bathe before eating. Alexei brought this situation to the 
attention of the Committee. One rancher pointed out 
that it would impair the men’s efficiency. Another, equally 
practical, suggested that it might “start talk.” Ten addi- 
tional showers were installed at once. 

The Citrus Committee, realizing that the DPs had suf- 
fered great hardship, feared there would be a lot of sick- 
ness among them. The usual health insurance plans were 
not available, so the Committee arranged for a special 
policy, financed by the ranchers, to provide medical care 
for the workers. This has proved sound from the em- 
ployer’s point of view, and very helpful to the DP’s. 

But perhaps the chief problem in Ventura County is 
how to integrate large groups of DP’s into community 
life. Many sociologists agree with the Santa Paula school 
teacher who feels that the DP’s are “a blood transfusion 
for our country,” not only because of their talents and 
skills, but also because of fundamental human values. 
Having survived almost incredible hardships of body and 
spirit, the DP’s have an appreciation of democracy and 
an understanding of its opportunities and obligations 
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such as seldom penetrate our smug acceptance of these 
things. 

Many, and sometimes conflicting, efforts have been 
made to bring the DP’s of Ventura County into com- 
munity life, but unfortunately, without any coordinated 
plan. Other communities facing this same challenge can 
learn much from what has been done—and not done—in 
the Santa Paula Valley. 

The county adult education program was perhaps the 
first local agency to function on the newcomers’ behalf. 
Though it was vacation, teachers were located, arrange- 
ments made for several English classes, and an informal 
and creative method of teaching English devised to meet 
the immediate need. 

This fall, school authorities organized night classes 
for adults in all camps, and saw that DP children were 
enrolled in city and county schools. A revealing com- 
mentary on the lives the DP’s have led is that most 
children are either of high school age, or too young for 
school—parents did not have babies while they were 
working as Nazi slave-laborers. Now families are trying 
to make up for those lost years. The Lutheran Church, 
which provides medical service for the dependents of DP 
workers, has an increasingly long list of women asking 
prenatal advice. 


Slee HAVE BEEN INDIVIDUAL EFFORTS TO BRING THE 
DP’s closer to the community. The case of Sergei came 
to the attention of a high school science teacher, who is 
trying to interest a foundation in securing a patent for 
the engineer’s invention. 

The wife of a rancher has started sewing and canning 
projects for the DP women and has arranged for a DP 
pianist to give a concert at a local club. In the nearby 
town of Fillmore, DP musicians provided virtually all the 
entertainment at the August Youth Club festival. The 
Lions, Kiwanis, and Rotary Clubs have had DP’s as 
speakers and guests, and the Campfire Girls and Boy 
Scouts invited a few children to their summer camps. 

A man in Santa Paula who learned about some job 
complaints among the DP’s, privately explained to them 
that in the USA labor has the right to discuss grievances 
with employers. A few nights later, the DP’s called a 
meeting in one of the ranch schoolrooms, including in it 
both workers and supervisors. The meeting lasted far 
into the night; men shouted, argued, pounded the table 
in five languages but an agreement finally was reached. 

In spite of such individual undertakings, however, there 
is general public apathy toward the DP’s, and lack of 
knowledge about them. Few people in Santa Paula 
know how many are already on ranches or are still 
to be brought to the valley. Among the marginal eco- 
nomic groups—the Mexican Americans and the Dust 
Bowl migrants—there is a tendency to regard the DP’s 
with uneasiness and suspicion. Sample comments are: 

“These DP’s are coming in every week! There must 
be thousands of them now. What will we ever do with 
so many?” 

“I don’t see why we should bring DP’s here—why can’t 
we offer these jobs to our own citizens?” 

“Oh, don’t worry about the DP’s. They'll get along. 
After all, they’re lots better off than they were in Europe. 

Many of the DP’s themselves are confused about their 
rights and duties. Mr. Hultgren and Alexei cannot get 
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around to all the new arrivals immediately, nor can they 
always keep in sufficiently close touch with every camp. 
At one camp we interviewed a number of DP’s who had 
never even heard of Alexei, and they had many difficul- 
ties to discuss. The overworked Mr. Hultgren had not 
been at another camp for several weeks. A group of DP’s 
who had been at a third camp for ten days did not 
know they were free to go into town. 

There are also problems among the DP’s themselves. 
One can see vestiges of a caste system carried over from 
Europe. For example, the wife of a former symphony 
orchestra conductor complained that some of the “work- 
ing class” DP’s did not “seem to know their place.” 

The lack of a planned DP program has resulted in 
several unfortunate incidents. Some DP’s have been 
showered with gifts of food and clothing, while many 
have received nothing. One especially regrettable tangle 
resulted from the efforts of two embattled factions of a 
Russian church in Los Angeles to get recruits from 
among the DP’s. 

Mr. Hultgren, too, has tended at times to discourage 
the efforts of other agencies. He is particularly critical 
of “well-wishers,” as he terms them, who become tempo- 
rarily interested in the DP’s and then pass on to other 
equally evanescent concerns having done little except 
create unrest. This Lutheran minister has done more for 
the DP’s in Ventura County than has any other one man, 
and his views command respect. Nevertheless, it seems pos- 
sible that the lack of a properly organized program is 
responsible for some of the developments he criticizes. 
When so many DP’s come into one area, their absorption 
into the community cannot be the responsibility of a 
single agency, in this case the Lutheran Church. The 
problem calls for a coordinated effort by many groups, in- 
cluding all the churches, the civic bodies, educational and 
cultural organizations and, of course, employers and la- 
bor unions. A multiplicity of programs can lead only 
to duplication and the neglect of many vital services. 


Sa oF Santa Pauta VaLiEy DP’s sHows THE coM- 
munity needs education quite as definitely as do the 
DP’s. Prejudice and misconceptions can be dispelled only 
by facts, preferably assembled and disseminated by a cen- 
tral clearing house. The efforts of “well-wishers,” if they 
are sincere, should be channeled. Areas of neglect and 
need can be discovered and handled when many agencies 
are working together toward the same objective. Such a 
coordinated approach would neutralize the kindly but 
often misguided efforts which give some DP’s the feel- 
ing that they are being exploited by curiosity-seekers. 

Much has been learned through trial and error in the 
Santa Paula Valley. Many of the mistakes could have 
been avoided by better planning, more adequate prepa- 
ration of the community, and by the establishment of a 
representative local committee, responsible for keeping the 
public informed about the DP’s and their needs and re- 
sources, and for providing a counseling service for the 
newcomers. Nevertheless, the Ventura County experi- 
ment is marked by courage and generosity on both sides. 
And while it is shadowed by overwork and low living 
standards in the camps, and by a measure of misunder- 
standing and disappointment in the community as well 
as among the DP’s, still it leads toward a tomorrow for 
many whose yesterdays were so bitter. 
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The National Consumicns = @eacue 


At its semi-centennial this month, the long and luminous pioneering 


of Florence Kelley will cast clear-cut shadows — and lights ahead. 


JOSEPHINE GOLDMARK 


66 MAJOR VICTORY” PRESIDENT "TRUMAN CALLED THE 

bill he signed on October 26 which lifts the 
national minimum wage from 40 to 75 cents an hour. 
A million and a half workers in interstate commerce will 
have their earnings raised thereby. 

This legal minimum would have been unthinkable 
eleven years ago, when, over bitter opposition, the first 
25 cents minimum was adopted. Now the new act has 
been accepted by Congress as a necessary “floor” for 
wages, providing relief for the lowest paid workers and 
also that increased purchasing power which is essential 
to industry. In organizing various civic and religious 
groups during the past four years, to join with labor in 
support of this advance, the National Consumers’ League 
has carried on a campaign of long standing. 

The origin of the bill goes far back. It was Florence 
Kelley who in 1908 brought from an international con- 
ference at Geneva the idea of a legal minimum for wages. 
Originating, like the Australian ballot, in the young com- 
monwealths of the South Pacific, the principle had already 
been adopted in some of the sweated trades in England. 
Here at home it was regarded as revolutionary. Wages 
were held to be the “private business” of the employer. 
Who was Mrs. Kelley to gainsay that? Yet she started a 
movement which was to lead to minimum wage laws 
for women in twenty-six states and to federal legislation 
such as the far-reaching Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938, and its recent liberalizing amendment, and the 
Walsh-Healy law regulating all contracts with the federal 
government. 

Florence Kelley was the long time secretary of the Na- 
tional Consumers’ League, founded exactly fifty years ago. 
Her name is familiar to the present generation as one 
of a group of remarkable women who made their mark 
in fields of the general welfare during the first third of 
the century—Jane Addams, Julia Lathrop, Lillian Wald, 
and others. But few are aware that for over thirty years 
Mrs. Kelley was a seminal force in American life. More 
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—By the biographer of Mrs. Kelley, her asso- 
ciate and research expert who collaborated with 
Louis D, Brandeis on the famous briefs arguing 
for the constitutionality of protective labor legis- 
lation affecting men, women, and young people. 
Author of “Fatigue and Efficiency; a Study in 
Industry,” Russell Sage Foundation, 1912; “Pil- 
grims of °48,” Yale University Press, 1930. 
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than any other one person in her field, she traveled the 
length and breadth of the country, year after year, a cru- 
sader. She told at first hand, with eloquence and pas- 
sion, the story of human exploitation in American indus- 
try—exploitation primarily of working children and wo- 
men and of unorganized workers in general. 

At the turn of the century, it must be remembered, 
and for years afterward, the 12-hour day and the 7-day 
week were still prevalent in steel and other industries. 
The work of women was totally unregulated by law in 
many states. Children might be employed down to very 
low ages. 


ee Consumers’ LEAGUE MOVEMENT STARTED MODESTLY 
enough. In 1896, a small group of women in New York 
headed by Josephine Shaw Lowell, a lifelong civic leader, 
became indignant at the starvation wages, long hours, and 
bad conditions of the “girls behind the counters” who 
waited on them in department stores. No law existed as 
to their hours or pay or conditions of work. Why should 
the women who bought the goods not use their power as 
consumers to insist on decent working conditions? 

The “Standard of a Fair House” which these in- 
surgents worked out may seem laughable in retrospect 
with its minimum wage of $6 a week for sales girls 
and $2.50 a week for “cash girls” as the little change-car- 
riers were called. But even that minimum was a genuine 
improvement on the wages paid. 

This marked, moreover, the beginning of a new era; the 
appearance, for the first time, of the consumer, as such, 
on the national scene; for the first time articulate. By 
persuasion, by presenting the facts, and then by support- 
ing legislation—for they were not too naive—the con- 
sumers’ leagues sought to relieve the consciences of those 
who did not want to buy the products of sweatshop and 
child labor. The movement spread to Massachusetts, 
Hlinois, Pennsylvania, and in 1899, Mrs. Kelly was ap- 
pointed secretary of the newly formed national league. 
She was a woman uniquely fitted for the task. 

Florence Kelley’s girlhood had been spent in the culti- 
vated and prosperous environment of her Philadelphia 
forebears. Her father was a friend of Abraham Lincoln— 
for thirty years a member of the House of Representa- 
tives, known as “Pig-Iron” Kelley for his staunch ad- 
vocacy of the protective tariff. His daughter was among 
the early group of girls who went to college, graduating 
in 1882 from the newly established Sage College at Cor- 
nell University. Going abroad the next year, she studied 
in the exciting atmosphere of Zurich, one of the few 
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European universities admitting women. 

There she was caught by what she later 
called “the new wildfire” of Socialism then 
spreading over the whole continent.” She be- 
came an ardent Socialist, and remained one all 
her life. But she was first of all a realist. Her- 
self profoundly moved by compassion, she 
sensed there was a wide area of agreement 
possible among people of good will, of vary- 
ing beliefs, in ameliorating conditions. To 
“inching along” as she later called it, Florence 
Kelley was to devote the major part of her 
working life. 

In 1891, she had joined Jane Addams at 
Hull-House in Chicago and shortly had her 
first opportunity for formal research. U. S. 
Commissioner of Commerce and _ Labor 
Carrol D. Wright, was conducting an inquiry 
into slums of great cities. He appointed Mrs. 
Kelley to cover the Chicago area and into this 
job she threw herself with eagerness. An out- 
standing discovery was the universality of in- 
dustrial homework, absorbing men, women, 
and children down to three years of age. 

In 1893, Florence Kelley had the distinction 
of being appointed Chief Inspector of Fac- 
tories by Governor John Peter Altgeld of IIli- 
nois, the first woman (and until the appoint- 
ment of Frances Perkins by Governor Alfred 
E. Smith, the only woman) to head a state la- 
bor department. In this office she made a 
name for herself, particularly in enforcing the 
child labor and anti-sweatshop provision of the 
Illinois factory act. As Professor John R. 
Commons of the University of Wisconsin put it: “Her 
work was a revelation of what a factory inspection depart- 
ment should be and do.” 

When her term of office in Illinois ended, here, then, 
was a woman extraordinarily equipped to head the new 
National Consumers’ League in fighting sweatshops, 
child labor, excessive hours, underpay. Her appointment 
brought her to its headquarters in New York in 1899. 
She was built on large lines, her head crowned with 
braids of her beautiful dark hair, her eyes looking out 
at the tragi-comedy of life with a fearless and humorous 
gaze which they never lost. She was to inspire a devoted 
following and, on the other hand, to make enemies. No 
one so forthright, so uncompromising in many respects 
as she was, could avoid opposition. She was destined 
to be a leader and was soon recognized as such. Her 
emphasis lay on what is today considered basic but 
which, then, was a more or Jess novel idea—prevention. 
What lay behind poverty among wage-earners—the sick- 
ness, the broken homes, the employment of young chil- 
dren? From the outset she sought to direct public con- 


cern to such basic questions. 


slees, tur NationaL ConsuMERs’ LEAGUE UNDER Mrs. 
Kelley’s leadership was among the most effective agencies 
working to establish the U. S. Children’s Bureau 1n the 
long struggle (1906-1912) to set up that invaluable gov- 
ernmental body of research and protection of childhood. 
At the time, we did not even know how many babies 


died in the first years of life nor how many mothers in 
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childbirth. When the Children’s Bureau first brought out 
our low standing among civilized nations in infant and 
maternal mortality, the facts shocked the whole country. 
For years the National Consumers’ League supported the 
Bureau to the utmost in its brilliant demonstration of the 
benefits of maternity aid, administered by the Bureau 
through the states (1921-1929) under what was known as 
the Shephard-Towner act. Mrs. Kelley’s impassioned elo- 
quence came to be depended upon in obtaining appro- 
priations from Congress. 


ih THE LEAGUE BROADENED ITS WORK AND TOOK ON NEW 
responsibilities as the years passed. Child labor, tenement 
homework, excessive hours, and low wages remained 
permanent targets to be attacked by whatever methods 
ingenuity could devise. “Investigate, agitate, legislate” 
has been the League’s slogan on both national and state 
levels. It has remained a flexible organization, each of its 
constituent state leagues being free to center on particular 
projects outside the general program. 

Only this year the Consumers’ League of New Jersey 
could report final success of cooperative efforts to secure 
passage of a bill including al/ occupational diseases under 
the New Jersey Workmen’s Compensation Act. This 
project dated back to 1925 when Mrs. Kelley and the 
New Jersey League carried-on a campaign against in- 
dustrial poisoning in a New Jersey watch factory. The 
girls who painted watch dials with radium paint were 
found by the League to be stricken by radium necrosis 
—latent often for years but ultimately fatal. A conference 
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called through the efforts of Mrs. Kelley and Dr. Alice 
Hamilton (pioneer in occupational diseases) by the sur- 
geon general of the U. S. Public Health Service led to 
the promulgation of safety requirements. So one indus- 
trial poison was conquered; to be succeeded by others. 

Migrant labor has brought new problems in various 
states. Commercial farms have long been in effect “fac- 
tories in the fields” where all the old evils of excessive 
hours, underpay, child labor, and bad sanitation have had 
to be met anew. Children in the canneries long ago 
called for the utmost efforts of several of the leagues 
and the extension of this evil under newer migrant con- 
ditions continues a major concern. 


a Pare REPEATS ITSELF, TOO, IN THE PREVALENT BELIEF 
volunteer work is no longer necessary in what is some- 
times derisively called the “welfare state.” Whatever pro- 
tection any state provides for health, safety, and general 
welfare is fundamentally dependent today, as it always 
has been, on public opinion. The “welfare state” does 
not operate in a vacuum; and without democratic sup- 
port and understanding it would soon perish. 

This truth Florence Kelley knew and acted upon a 
half century ago. She was among the first to decry “judge- 
made” laws when in 1895 the Supreme Court of Illinois 
declared an 8-hour law for women _ unconstitutional. 
Here, she declared, was a case in which the industrial 
facts should be determining, not legal abstractions. But 
how to bring such facts before the courts? 

In 1907, a 10-hour law for women in Oregon came be- 
fore the United States Supreme Court. This was the 
first act regulating women’s hours of work to be decided 
as to its constitutionality by the highest court. Mrs. Kelley 
rose to the challenge. It was she who sought out Louis 
D. Brandeis, then a practicing lawyer in Boston, to under- 
take defense of the act as unpaid counsel of the National 
Consumers’ League, in cooperation with the Oregon at- 
torney general. It was in this case that, besides his oral 
argument, Mr. Brandeis presented to the court the first 
“Brandeis brief” composed of three pages of law and 100 
pages of facts—social, economic, and medical. This pro- 
cedure he sucessfully followed during the next nine years 
in labor cases before a dozen different courts, the Na- 
tional Consumers’ League providing necessary research 
for the nonlegal facts. After Mr. Brandeis’ appointment 
to the U. S. Supreme Court in 1916, his place was taken 
by Felix Frankfurter, then professor of administrative 
law in the Harvard Law School, who in turn devoted 
years to similar defense of labor legislation until he was 
himself appointed to the Supreme Court. 

In other fields, also, one of the League’s chief assets 
was the high caliber of the men and women drawn in 
by Florence Kelley’s influence and personality. The three 
presidents of the organization during her lifetime all bore 
witness to this fact: John Graham Brooks, noted in his 
day as a persuasive interpreter of labor and management, 
alike; Newton D. Baker, mayor of Cleveland and then 
Secretary of War in Woodrow Wilson’s cabinet; John R. 
Commons of Wisconsin University. 
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Other distinguished lawyers* were enlisted by Mrs. 
Kelley in controversies such as that arising from the so- 
called “equal rights” amendment, which the Consumers 
League (in common with woman in trade unions) has 
opposed as destructive of a whole body of legislation in- 
dispensable for women—labor laws, laws for mothers 
pensions, various social security measures, and so on. 
Then, and since, the Consumers’ League has worked, as 
Florence Kelley urged, to remove specific discriminations 
against women existing in our laws. Today it is strongly 
backing at Washington a bill on the Status of Women to 
remove injustices on the statute books. 

Mrs. Kelley died in 1932 in her 75th year. Two of her 
successors have been Lucy Randolph Mason, now regional 
representative of the CIO in Atlanta, and Mary Dublin 
(Keyserling), now of the Commerce Department in 
Washington. Since 1943, Elizabeth Magee, for twenty 
years secretary of the Ohio Consumers’ League, has ably 
filled that post in the National League. Of the young 
women drawn into the League’s orbit and influenced by 
Mrs. Kelley, a notable number have gone into executive 
posts in government service.** 

Since the first bold standard of $6 weekly of the early 
Nineties, the League has never relaxed its policy of sup- 
porting both state and national minimum wage legisla- 
tion. The state leagues have been a force, first, in helping 
to get wage boards established, and then in following up 
wage determinations which now cover men as well as 
women in four states, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, and New York. In 1945, the National League took 
the lead at Washington in organizing the National Com- 
mittee for a Fair Minimum Wage to join with labor in 
backing it. 

In line, too, with past history beginning with Mrs. 
Kelley’s enthusiastic endorsement of the first early ac- 
cident and unemployment compensation bills, the League 
has supported social security in its various phases, state 
and federal, and is actively cooperating to extend both 
the amount of benefits and the coverage of workers. 


Sa IN BRIEF, IS THE RECORD OF THE FIRST FIFTY YEARS. 
As in Mrs. Kelley’s day, eternal vigilance remains, how- 
ever, the price of progress. Trucks still rumble in the 
dawn carrying children from towns and cities to nearby 
commercial farms; new poisons in industry threaten the 
workers from year to year; social security must be en- 
hanced and improved. What Florence Kelley wrought 
was a foundation for the future. The 50th anniversary 
dinner of the National Consumers’ League, at the Hotel 
Commodore, New York, on December 9, gave the oppor- 
tunity to gauge how we have built on her firm bases. 


* Dean Roscoe Pound of the Harvard Law School; Senator Costigan of 
Colorado; Judge Bernard Shientag of the New York Supreme Court, 
formerly industrial commissioner of New York State—to name only three 
among the eminent lawyers who responded to Mrs. Kelley’s call. 


** Among them, Frances Perkins, first woman cabinet member; Nelle 
Swartz, for almost twenty years a member of New York State Workmen’s 
Compensation Board; Clara M. Beyer of the Division of Labor Standards, 
U. S. Department of Labor; Mary W. Dewson, member of the first Federal 
Social Security Board; Dorothy Kenyon, U. representative on the 
U. N. Commission on the Status of Women; Josephine Roche of Colorado, 
Undersecretary of the Treasury in the first Roosevelt administration; Emil 
S. Marconnier, director of the Division of Women in Industry and Mini- 
mum Wage of the New York State Labor Department; Elinore M. Herrick 
formerly regional director of the National Labor Relations Board. I should 
include my sister, Pauline Goldmark, head of the Woman’s Division, U. S. 
Railroad Administration in World War I. 
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Growing Pains of Public Health 


Epitror’s Nore: As Dr. Emerson men- 
tions below, his views do not corre- 
spond with the attitude on the need 
for a nationwide medical care pro- 
gram previously espoused in numer- 
ous Survey articles. His opinions 
nevertheless are receiving expression 
in The Survey as those of one of the 
most distinguished men in the pub- 
lic health field. 

He modestly omits reference to one 
of the main attractions at the confer- 
ence: celebration of his seventy-fifth 
birthday at a special luncheon of the 
Epidemiology Section. 


Fleas ARE NO SIGNS OF SENILITY IN 
the seventy-seven-year-old _ profes- 
sional forum and conscience of preven- 
tive medicine which is the American 
Public Health Association. More than 
five thousand members assembled in 
New York for the 77th annual meeting, 
October 24-28, leaving some 7,000 other 
members at home to keep the fires burn- 
ing in health departments, schools of 
public health and a multitude of 
voluntary agencies concerned with the 
generalities or specialties of communal 
health protection and promotion. This 
association of men and women of diverse 
educations, skills, professions, motives, 
and hopes has the strength of variety, 
the stimulus of controversy, the drive of 
economic and social as well as of scien- 
tific and philosophic or ethical points of 
view. 

As the least part time agent of an 
embryonic local health department is 
welcomed, so are the brass hats of home 
and foreign lands. There, too, were the 
ubiquitous representatives of WHO, 
welcomed as ambassadors of the most 
nearly noncontroversial international 
and peace-promoting science of our day. 

In commenting on the proceedings, 
let me remind the reader that this is 
my own personal point of view which 
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may not reflect the editorial attitudes of 
The Survey. 

So what is this public health we 
celebrate, criticize, emulate, dominate, 
and offer up publicly to inspection and, 
we hope, for adoption? At once we 
come upon cleavages among and with- 
in the thirteen sections, not merely 
semantic preferences of title but deep 
differences of opinion. On one side of 
a great ballroom floor is the hard hitting 
coterie of public health scientists, the 
epidemiologists» who study the natural 
history of disease as it occurs in groups 
of persons with some common denomi- 
nator such as age, sex, race, occupation, 
climate or geography. They record con- 
trolled experimental demography, with 
the purpose of finding an answer to our 
persistent queries as to preventability 
of some human frailty, proof of effec- 
tive action, need of education, and 
measurement of costs and results. Of 
the same sort are the statisticians, labo- 
ratorians, engineers, industrial hygienists, 
and nutritionists. Opposite and hardly 
out of earshot is a great mass of people, 
largely newcomers into the association, 
who seem to delight in sickness as an 
object of mass management, of institu- 
tional, agency or governmental responsi- 
bility. Medical care of the already sick 
to prevent or postpone death, to reduce 
costs of doctoring, to measure quality, 
quantity, and costs of disease and its 
treatment, is their greatest interest. 


Gr BOTH THESE GROUPS PARADE UNDER 
the flag of public health? Is there any 
reason why these enthusiasts for disease 
as a public concern, for diagnosis and 
treatment of general sickness, should be 
included in a public health organiza- 
tion? There are many other organiza- 
tions to which they might become at- 
tached—the American Medical Associa- 
tion, the American Hospital Associa- 


tion, the numerous colleges of physicians 
and surgeons, academies of pediatrics, 
the professional organizations of obste- 
tricians and gynecologists, the neuro- 
psychiatrists and others who carry the 
load of the individual sick and his hu- 
mane care with such science and art as 
they possess. Is their preoccupation with 
medical care actually a public health 
concern? 


eee THE MANY DEFINITIONS OF 
public health services, perhaps this short 
one has some merit: 

Public health services consist of the 
application of the sciences of preventive 
medicine through government, or with 
its consent, for social ends. In this 
sense the practice of preventive medi- 
cine by the individual doctor for the 
person in his care is not public health, 
nor is the recognition of general illness 
and its management. 

There are two excellent terms at hand: 
preventive medicine, a broadly inclusive 
biological field of knowledge; and pub- 
lic health service, those applications of 
health measures that require or depend 
upon authority of law or the manage- 
ment of population groups. The latter 
is supported in the main by tax re- 
sources or their supplements, contribu- 
tions to nonprofit agencies. Medical 
care and public health service are re- 
ciprocals complementing each other, 
both of them indispensable. Preventive 
medicine is an integral part of personal 
family care by the private physician. 
But in the nature of our congregate 
existence, protection and safety cannot 
be practically achieved except by the 
authority and educational influence of 
local government, through the agency of 
the health department and its collaborat- 
ing counterparts, the voluntary health 
agencies. 

To learn, to teach, to practice solo or 
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Common Welfare 
collectively the wisdom of preventive 
medicine has long enlisted men and 
women of imagination, vision, deter- 
mination, and a persistent concern with 
their social setting. Public health sery- 
ice is the practical, wholesale, social con- 
duct of preventive medicine backed by 
an enthusiastic devotion to the truth 
that prevention of diseases is but a frac- 
tion of the undertaking, the develop- 
ment of health throughout life being the 
major goal. 


Sie. PAIN, SUFFERING, DEFORMITY, 
or fear of these and other calamities, 
will always call the tune and command 
attention whether or not, and when and 
where, there is a spark of interest in pre- 
ventive medicine. The shrieking nerve, 
the breathless cardiac, the ailing infant, 
the doddering aged will be served, 
quickly, gently, skillfully, whatever be 
the cost, even if the private and public 
expense is ten times and more than 
the cost of health services that might 
have prevented them. We know that a 
large share of sickness and accidents are 
of calculable origin and frequency. 

When the practice of public health is 
cluttered up with the paraphernalia of 
medical care it will have to fight for its 
own survival to avoid being replaced 
by concern with bottles, pills, wigs, china 
teeth, and placebos of great variety, as in 
Great Britain today. 

Nothing is more creditable, socially 
and in the medical sense, in the United 
States than its voluntary and govern- 
mental hospitals, local, state, and federal. 
This dual system needs continued sup- 
port to maintain its integrity. It must 
not be overlooked in the present con- 
troversies over the public health of the 
future. 

Today we are facing an inescapable 
struggle between the disciples of the so- 
called new public health (the organiza- 
tion of medical care institutions and 
agencies) and the crusaders for public 
health as it has been incorporated into 
civil government and voluntary effort 
since the founding of the APHA in 
1872. The rethinking that such con- 
troversy involves is a wholesome and 
vitalizing experience. 

The APHA is a good place to set the 
stage. There are the realities, the dis- 
ciplines of the laboratory section, of thé 
engineering section, of the statisticians, 
of the epidemiologists, among whom 
the facts of experience and experiment 
prevail in determining policies and ac- 
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tion. We may perhaps add to these, 
the industrial hygienists, the nutritionists 
and controllers of food quality, and some 
of the members of the maternal and 
child and school health and public 
health nursing sections, the dental and 
the health officers’ sections. 

Popularities of the day, political and 
professional opportunism, and_ inclina- 
tion motivate the many others who form 
a powerful bloc, with a sincere desire 
to improve the quality, the quantity, 
the distribution and the manner of pay- 
ment for medical care of the sick. Their 
opportunities and employments have 
given them faith in the value of insti- 
tutions and agencies, in federal and state 
government organization, in life by di- 
rectives, by regulations, by changing the 
traditional order of professional rela- 
tionships for some novelty of manage- 
ment. 

These people very generally adopt 
the prestige of the public health move- 
ment as a label to promote a medical 
care program. They resent the fact that 
all the sick cannot at once get all the 
benefits immediately of the most rapidly 
expanding knowledge and skill of our 
times, now inordinately expensive in ap- 
plication because of its complexity. They 
seem to assume that more, better, and 
cheaper care of the sick will radically 
improve national health. Yet the evi- 
dence of half a century has shown that 
while increase in medical skills shortens 
morbidity and reduces mortality, preven- 
tion of disease and development of 
health have in the main been based on 
the sciences of sanitation of environment, 
on the creative discoveries of epidemi- 
ology, immunology, the physiology of 
nutrition and growth, and on social un- 
derstanding of the role of human tela- 
tions and the emotions in the causation 
and correction of disease. 


The two resources of public health 
have been the authority of our civil law 
—local ordinances, state statutes, and 
federal acts—and education in an under- 
standing of the laws of human biology. 
The structure built upon these has been 
largely the creation of persons in_pri- 
vate and public professional life who 
have been members of the American 
Public Health Association. 

It is not clear that the health of 


our people can be advanced by letting 
the Association become controlled by 
administrators of medical care programs 
for the sick, concerned with a frankly 
political promotion of federal compul- 
sion and tax supported medical services. 

The four guests of the Association 
who told about the present medical care 
situation in England hardly breathed the 
word health or health services. One lis- 
tened in vain for the least reference to 
any notable enlargement, improvement, 
innovation, or advancement in public 
health services. These speakers harped 
on the wider spread of medical care to 
all the people whether they needed it 
or not and whether it was the real sub- 
stance of medical service or but a ges- 
ture. 

Public health will benefit from better 
medical care, but prevention of disease 
will be more rapidly advanced by ap- 
plying the public health sciences than 
by any of the programs of medical care 
undertaken in other lands so far or 
urged upon legislators in the USA to- 
day. . 

The APHA has the prestige of age 
and accomplishment, achieved by unsel- 
fish devotion to the scientific method 
and to courageous challenging of social 
inertia, ignorance, and tradition. Its aim 
has been to bring the light of knowl- 
edge to the dark and sordid places of 
life so that the happiness of health 
may be the rule rather than the ex- 
ception. 


Ig AUGURS WELL FOR FUTURE TRENDS IN 
public health that the award of the 
Sedgwick medal, the  Association’s 
highest professional honor, has on the 
last two occasions been to nonmedical 
educators and administrators of the sci- 
ence of sanitation—Abel Wolman otf 
Johns Hopkins and Henry Vaughan, 
dean of the school of public health of 
the University of Michigan. 

Nothing more tellingly reveals the pres- 
sures for new and better ways of learn- 
ing and sharing wisdom, than the con- 
ference’s almost complete abandonment 
of the usual lecture or formal paper as 
a technique. However, a notable ex- 
ception, a classical session on the History 
of American Epidemiology, produced 
four papers which will be basic for edu- 
cational background in public health 
for many years to come. 

There were numerous panel discus- 
sions, workshop sessions, topical sub- 
divisions involving half a dozen meetings 
bound by a common concern. Probably 
the most successful novelty was a drama 
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enutled Mental Hygiene in the Class- 
room, staged by H. Edmond Bullis, of 
Delaware. An amusing bit was the mock 
Health Officers Staff Conference, with 
Henry Vaughan as health officer, George 
Palmer as visiting health officer, and 
Dorothy Nyswander as the personifica- 
tion of the community conscience. 

The meetings of the thirteen sections 
were maelstroms of information, discus- 
sion, and ultimately agreement as to 
substantive actions towards particular 
good ends. 

The organizational device of standing 
committees is a powerful aid in keep- 
ing up the tempo of professional ef- 


fort between annual meetings. Espe- 
cially valuable are the sustaining energy 
and productiveness of the Committee on 
Professional Education, Committee on 
Research and Standards, and Committee 
on Administrative Practice. 

The Association’s inward struggles 
can only be taken as a sign of whole- 
some growth. When it meets in St. 
Louis in 1950 under President Lowell 
Reed of Johns Hopkins, there will be 
both expansion and concentration, and 
as always, a renewed exaltation of spirit 
among the disciples of applied human 
biology, devotees of health in body and 
mind. 


Legislative Steps to Public Health 


Is THESE PAGES Dr. Haven EMERSON 
has referred to the place of civil law 
in providing legal authority for public 
health services. Where dynamic services 
are involved, change and improvement 
are continuous, and thus state legisla- 
tures are regularly faced with measures 
designed to perfect the health protec- 
tion needed in a congregate society. 
Every legislative year brings a crop of 
new health laws, many of them apply- 
ing basic principles long accepted in 
some states but overlooked in others. 
It is impossible in our limited space to 
summarize all the state health legis- 
tion adopted in 1949, but a brief resumé 
of some of the measures will show in 
what directions a few states are turning 
in their efforts to protect the public’s 
health. 

Some showed concern for more effec- 
tive administration of public health 
services, as did Indiana, which consoli- 
dated all its public health laws into a 
public health code. Massachusetts took 
an important step toward the creation 
of public health units, as advocated by 
the American Public Health Associa- 
tion under Dr. Emerson’s leadership. 
There a new act allows two or more 
cities or towns to form a united health 
department. It also provides that after 
ten years municipalities of less than 
35,000, which have not joined with 
others for health services, shall be re- 
quired to join such units, unless they 
are operating at least the minimum 
health services defined by the public 
health council. 

The Bay State also authorized the city 
of Boston to grant fifteen acres of Frank- 
lin Park to the state for a 600-bed 
chronic disease hospital. 
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Hospital and nursing home standards 
received attention in a number of states, 
among them Alabama, which passed an 
act for the state licensing of “hospitals, 
rest homes, nursing homes, and related 
institutions.” The state Board of Health 
will set up standards and begin to issue 
the licenses in January. It will work 
with an advisory board of ten members 
representing the Alabama Hospital As- 
sociation, the State Medical Association, 
the State Board of Public Welfare, the 
State Board of Pharmacy, and the State 
Nurses Association. 

Rhode Island, also considering hos- 
pital and maternity home standards, 
completely revised two licensing acts. 
Another concern resulted in a legisla- 
tive resolution creating a commission to 
study the advisability of providing fa- 
cilities for the study, care, and treatment 
of inebriates. This is undoubtedly a re- 
sponse to a rising awareness among the 
Rhode Island public of the need for 
the treatment of alcoholism. 

Other states were also concerned with 
specific diseases, some exhibiting their 
first interest in cancer. The Ohio legis- 
lature appropriated $100,000 for cancer 
research during the current biennium, 
as well as $5,500,000 to continue a two- 
year-old program of financial assistance 
to local governments for the care of 
medically indigent tuberculosis patients. 
The Alabama legislature authorized the 
state health department to arrange for 
examination of all adults for cancer de- 
tection, but did not back up the au- 
thorization with a financial appropria- 
tion. This oversight amounts to a can- 
cellation of the provisions under which 
private physicians would make the ex- 
aminations, with the health department 


providing the laboratory facilities and 
the physicians’ fees for persons unable 
to pay. 


World Youth Group 
Makes Debut 


yak NEW Wor.LpD AssEMBLY OF YOUTH 
made its American “debut” as 
young people and their activities took 
the center of the stage at the fall meet- 
ing of the National Social Welfare As- 
sembly, in New York last month. 

This marked the first full presentation 
of WAY’s program before an American 
audience, though the inspiration and 
planning for the new group began in 
1948. Arnuf Pins, twenty-two-year-old 
Columbia University student, reported 
on the charter adopted by WAY’s Coun- 
cil in Brussels, Belgium, last August. 
“To increase interracial respect and to 
foster international understanding and 
cooperation” heads a list of eight pur- 
poses. The group’s program for achiey- 
ing this end includes plans for dissemi- 
nating information about world youth 
groups; collection of information about 
the needs and problems of youth; pro- 
motion of interchange of ideas among 
youth of all countries; assistance in the 
development of youth activities, and en- 
couragement of young people to take 
full responsibility in their country’s life. 

The young people from twenty-nine 
western and colonial countries who at- 
tended the founding meeting of WAY 
ran into many familiar international 
problems. Different conceptions of the 
same word was one. “Words such as 
‘democracy, ‘club, ‘council,’ and 
‘policy’ caused much misunderstanding,” 
Mr. Pins recalled. Europeans, too, had 
different ideas about “youth participa- 
tion,’ as in many countries young peo- 
ple are not given the opportunity to con- 
duct their own business and run their 
own organizations. “The American dele- 
gation had to convince a number of 
those present that it was safe and cor- 
rect for young people to take responsi- 
bility and make mistakes if necessary.” 

Opportunity for young people of a 
variety of nations to work together and 
to become aware of international prob- 
lems is the really important contribu- 
tion that WAY can make, he said. 

Mr. Pins is a member of the Social 
Welfare Assembly’s Young Adult Coun- 
cil, national coordinating body of Amer- 
ican youth organizations. YAC will 
have a major role in the international as- 
sembly, since voting membership is to 
be held by national coordinating groups 
rather than by individual bodies. Or- 
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ganizations currently represented on the 
YAC are the Red Cross College units, 
American Unitarian Youth, American 
Youth Hostels, the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People, 
the YWCA and YMCA, National 
Federation of Settlements, National Jew- 
ish Youth Conference, United Christian 
Youth Movement, Universalist Youth 
Fellowship, and the youth department of 
the National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence. 

Carlos P. Romulo, president of the 
UN Assembly, continued the accent on 
youth at a luncheon meeting. Platitudes 
about youth as a “hope” or “investment” 
in the future must be discarded, he de- 
clared. “If we want youth to be useful 
to the cause of peace—tomorrow is too 
late. We want young people to exercise 
influence today so that national and in- 
ternational modes of thought may be di- 
rected to peace, not to armaments races.” 

First meeting of the full World As- 
sembly of Youth will be held in the sum- 
mer of 1951. Interim activities will be 
conducted by the Council and Execu- 
tive Committee of which John S. Woods, 
YAC chairman, is a member. 


Progress Among 
the Handicapped 


LAST MONTH, TEEN-AGER ANN 
Louise, sitting in a wheel chair, re- 
cited her lesson on the Monroe Doc- 
trine before a class located a mile and 
a half away. Later, five-year-old Jimmy, 
palsy crippled, took a walk on legs that 
would not carry him eight months ago. 
Neither was performing a miracle. 
Ann and Jimmy, along with fourteen 
other youngsters, were giving lessons in 
therapy techniques from the stage of 
New York’s Commodore Hotel before 
2,000 delegates at the four-day conven- 
tion of the National Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults. Ann demonstrated 
the speaker-microphone intercommuni- 
cation system which is now making nor- 
mal education possible for crippled chil- 
dren in four states. Jimmy, walking 
with the aid of light aluminum canes, 
showed one of the final stages in walk- 
ing therapy for cerebral palsy victims. 
Preceding him, other children had 
demonstrated earlier stages of the ther- 
apy—assisted and unassisted exercises in 
muscle movement, use of parallel bars, 
specially adapted skiis, modified stairs, 
and “obstacle” courses. Dr. George 
Deaver, president of the American 
Academy for Cerebral Palsy, and five 
others conducted the demonstrations. 
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The kind of adults such children 
might become was the complementary 
stress of other sessions. A panel of six 
handicapped adults who had achieved 
marked success in their careers told 
about the ideas and environment which 
influenced their development.  Partici- 
pants were Alexander P. deSeversky, 
airplane designer; Betsey Barton, author; 
John Danby, magazine editor; Ann Carl- 
sen, child guidance director, and Earl S. 
Miers, book editor. The main thing 
that people should understand, the panel 
agreed, is that “goals for the handi- 
capped are basically the same as those 
of physically normal persons.” One panel 
member put it another way: “Are there 
really any wnhandicapped peisons?” In- 
tolerance, avarice, lust for power, an un- 
feeling heart, and pride, contended Mr. 
Miers, are the real handicaps most to be 
regretted and avoided. 

Panel members also stressed the po- 
tentially harmful or constructive effects 
of parental attitudes upon handicapped 
children. At another session, Dr. Wil- 
liam Menninger, president of the Amer- 
ican Psychiatric Association, gave a 
psychiatrist’s explanation of parents’ be- 
havior: “Parents of a crippled child 
who modify their lives and become 
slaves to the child possess a reaction 
commonly associated with an uncon- 
scious, unrecognized sense of guilt which 
is related to buried hostility toward the 
child.” Fortunately, “sympathetic un- 
derstanding,” based on _ information, 
rather than a purely irrational attitude, 
is becoming more common, Dr. Men- 
ninger said. 

The psychiatrist also called for a 
broader scope of aid to the handicapped 
by inclusion of the great number of vic- 
tims of “invisible handicaps”—emo- 
tional illness, internal disorders, and the 
problems of aging. 

At business sessions during the four- 
day meeting, William Jaenicke of San 
Francisco, president of the California 
Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults, became president of the Na- 
tional Society, while Gerard Ungaro of 
Winnetka, Illinois, treasurer of the Na- 
tional Society, was named _president- 
elect. 


“A Pattern for 
Hospital Care” 


MONUMENTAL sTuDY OF New York 
State’s hospital services and needs 
has recently been completed by Colum- 
bia University, which undertook the 
project in contract with the state. Last 


month the study’s final report, “A Pat- 
tern for Hospital Care,” by Eli Ginz- 
berg, study director and associate pro- 
fessor of economics at the Business 
School, was released in book form, by 
the Columbia University Press. (Price 
$4.50.) 

In spite of the statement that the 
voluntary hospitals are the “backbone of 
the hospital system,” the report shows 
that of the 160,500 hospital beds in New 
York State, 70,500 belong to the state, 
23,000 to municipalities, 46,000 to volun- 
tary nonprofit organizations, 650 to pri- 
vate proprietors. The combined expen- 
ditures came to $392,000,000 in 1948. 


Already a bone of contention is the 
report’s statement that the voluntary hos- 
pitals are in a “tolerable financial situa- 
tion, with promise of improvement,” 
and hence in no need of government 
subsidy for general hospital care. The 
report, however, is careful to point out 
that this is not true of the hospitals’ 
needs for capital purposes, particularly 
for rebuilding obsolete and _ inefficient 
facilities. 

Much of the improved economic posi- 
tion of voluntary hospitals it attributes 
to the Blue Cross and other prepayment 
plans. An appropriate goal for enroll- 
ment, it suggests, is 85 percent, leaving 
only 15 percent to be provided for by 
government or charity. Insurance bene- 
fits, however, should be expanded. If 
these goals are not accomplished after 
“several years” the public “must con- 
sider the advantages of adopting a sys- 
tem of compulsory hospital insurance.” 

Among other recommendations the re- 
port urges: the expansion of service to 
ambulatory patients, particularly the 
chronically ill; increased state assistance 
to payments for the care of indigent pa- 
tients; liberalization of general hospital 
policies to admit more of the aged; de- 
velopment of home care programs. 

The study found a serious deficiency 
in tuberculosis care in New York City 
where cases are on the increase and there 
is a current shortage of at least 3,000 
beds. It not only urges the city to ex- 
pand its facilities, but asks that the 
voluntary hospitals open their doors to 
tuberculosis patients. 

The report’s blackest picture concerns 
mental disease, cause of the state’s major 
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hospital expenditure. It estimates over- 
crowding at 20 percent, maintains that 
12,000 beds are in obsolete facilities, and 
points out that mental hospitals are still 
suffering from a wartime depletion in 
staff. In order to attract more psychia- 
trists to them it urges the state to ex- 
pand facilities in large urban centers, 
and to revise salary scales. It takes 
issue with authorities who maintain that 
the provision of care in voluntary hos- 
pitals and other measures can appreci- 
ably reduce the need for a large scale 
building program. [See following re- 
port on Mental Health meeting. ] 

The report also recommends the es- 
tablishment of a State Hospital Com- 
mission to inspect both voluntary and 
state hospitals, determine rates, and co- 
ordinate planning of new facilities. 

Whether or not Professor Ginzberg’s 
recommendations are accepted in whole 
or in part, the wealth of material he 
and his staff have gathered together 
makes this study a major source book 
for hospital and public health adminis- 
trators, not only in New York State but 
in every state that is coping with the 
problem of providing adequate facili- 
ties for the sick. 


Mental Health 
Program Debated 


WO DIVERGENT OPINIONS ON SPECIFIC 

goals for a realistic psychiatric pro- 
gram emerged at the annual meeting 
of the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, in New York City, November 
16 and 17. 

A “premature concern over the broad 
concepts of social problems” is hinder- 
ing professional and lay persons from 
defining realistic objectives, declared Eli 
Ginzberg. 

A realistic program, said the econo- 
mist, should consider what can be done 
to improve in-patient care and treat- 
ment; the need for more and better 
clinics; psychiatry’s potential contribu- 
tion to prevention of mental disease; and 
priorities in training and_ research. 
Greater expenditure per patient will not 
necessarily yield significant improve- 
ments in in-patient care, he warned. The 
major needs in New York State are for 
more buildings and a larger number of 
more mature psychiatrists and auxiliary 
personnel. 

Professor Ginzberg deplored a general 
failure to experiment and conduct re- 
search on the preventive and “mana- 
gerial” aspects of mental disease and a 
lack of attention to the ability of other 
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than psychiatrists to aid in counseling. 

Dr. George Stevenson, the Commit- 
tee’s medical director and president ot 
the American Psychiatric Association, 
disputed the idea that psychiatrists are 
unduly concerned over problems other 
than basic research, treatment, and care. 
“I would estimate that the 5,300 mem- 
bers of the APA do not devote more 
than one percent of their time to the 
broader aspects of mental health,” he 
said, declaring also that “it is a basic 
principle that everyone dealing with hu- 
man problems should attempt to turn 
his experience to the benefit of society as 
a whole.” 

On specific goals, Dr. Stevenson 
argued that “improved conditions in 
mental hospitals could be brought about 
by increased expenditures, since such ex- 
penditures would pay the salaries of ma- 
ture psychiatrists, as well as employ an- 
cillary personnel.” Building more men- 
tal hospitals is the easiest way of answer- 
ing the problem of increasing numbers 
of patients, he said, warning, however, 
that new buildings should not remove 
incentive to discover other methods of 
handling and treatment. Regarding addi- 
tional research needs, Dr. Stevenson 
maintained that at present “more re- 
search projects are formulated than there 
are funds to carry them out.” 

At another meeting Kenneth Herrold, 
department of guidance, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and Dr. Stewart Wolf of New 
York Hospital explained the need for 
more direct citizen participation in men- 
tal health activities. Because “sincere 
understanding and effort is the best 
medicine for many illnesses,” merely 


joining clubs for the improvement of 
one’s fellow man is no substitute for 
constructive work, said Dr. Wolf. 

Dr. John R. Rees, president of the 
World Federation for Mental Health, 
contributed a hopeful view of mental 
health’s role in world friendship before 
a luncheon gathering. Given oppor- 
tunity for “direct contact” with world 
affairs,” he declared, “our training and 
experience in the field of mental health 
can produce an immediate modification 
of lines of international communica- 
tion.’ He named the most important 
immediate goals toward this end as 
“steady improvement in the day to day 
work of mental hygiene societies and an 


increase in application of scientific 
knowledge of the problems of malad- 
justment in our immediate neighbor- 


hoods.” 


Henry F. Burt 


R= IsLAND IS THE SMALLEST OF THE 
states, but its founder, Roger Wil- 
liams, gave it a heritage of the spirit 
that transcended size. And in this centu- 
ry, from the Twenties on, its capital city 
was the center from which a modern 
social worker pushed out new horizons 
of the common welfare. 

This was Henry F. Burt who died 
there on November 5 at seventy-four. 
He had come to Providence in 1922 as 
general secretary of the Family Welfare 
Society and was soon serving as execu- 
tive secretary of the Providence Com- 
munity Fund and secretary of the Coun- 
cil of Social Agencies, which he had 
himself organized. 

Quiet, with engaging gifts of insight, 
friendliness and initiative, he brought 
exceptional background to New Eng- 
land. Born in Wabaunsee, Kansas, he 
was a graduate of Washburn College, 
Topeka, and Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary. His start in social work was at 
Chicago Commons, followed by settle- 
ment activity in Minneapolis. 

He had been in Rhode Island twelve 
years and had organized the Providence 
Emergency Unemployment Committee, 
when in the mid-Thirties he was re- 
cruited as regional head in New Or- 
leans for the Federal Emergency Re- 
lief Administration and the Works Prog- 
ress Administration. Harry Hopkins 
rated his program there in the depres- 
sion years as nationally outstanding. 

Returning to Providence in 1937, he 
held in turn executive posts with the 
Rhode Island Unemployment Compen- 
sation Board and the Rhode Island De- 
partment of Social Welfare. He had a 
creative hand in the organization of 
State Mothers’ Aid and in reorganizing 
the State Probation Department. The 
Bureau for the Handicapped, Leisure 
Time Activities, Inc., and the Carpenter 
Memorial Building (which today houses 
twelve social agencies) are but three of 
the specific projects he promoted. In 
1948 he was elected president of the 
Rhode Island State Conference of Social 
Work. 

Mrs. Burt, the former Louise Bock, 
and two daughters survive, together 
with four brothers. By a happy stroke, 
his companionship with one of these, 
Charles L. Burt, also of Providence, 
fairly spanned their lives. 
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PERSONALITIES and PROJECTS 


social welfare in terms of significant people 


Something Lost 
Something Gained 


IN@ THAT SHE IS RETIRING AFTER 26 
years as executive director of the 
Child Study Association of America, 
SIDONIE MATSNER GRUENBERG 
fears that her main problem will be 
“not to be busier than I’ve ever been 
before.” 

The reasons are all the written and 
unwritten books she has stored up in 
her forty years with the parent educa- 
tion group. Revising earlier works, edit- 
ing a book for the Association, and 
writing “one or two” new ones are a 
few of the items on her “retirement” 
agenda. At the same time, she will 
continue with the Association as lectur- 
er and consultant. She will also act as 
editorial consultant to Doubleday and 
Company, publishers. 

Glancing backward Mrs. Gruenberg 
finds that both the Child Study As- 
sociation and the American family have 
changed considerably in the past four 
decades. She has seen and guided the 
development of the CSA from a small 
federation of informal study groups to 
a national service organization. When 
she began in 1909 as a “professional 
volunteer,” members’ homes were still 
the only “office.” In 1923 she was ap- 
pointed director. With the aid of a 
grant from the Laura Spellman Rocke- 
feller Fund, the group developed as a 
professional agency, introducing training 
in techniques and groupwork methods 
to universities and public agencies all 
over the country. 

Changing fads and fancies in child 
care have never been a real problem for 
the CSA, says Mrs. Gruenberg, because 
“we never went overboard for any one 
school nor permitted ourselves to get 
away from actual experience and con- 
tact with parents and their problems. At 
the same time, we provided a platform 
for all ideas.” The SCA’s own policies, 
she said, are based on a “formula” of 
“practical experience, philosophy, scien- 
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tific discoveries, and training in service.” 

The group presented a psychiatrist at 
a public discussion as early as 1912. An- 
other “first” was its type of family coun- 
seling in an educational setting. 

How has the family itself changed 
during these forty years? Mrs. Gruen- 
berg thinks that some valuable aspects 
have been lost, but also that positive 
gains have been made. “The modern 
family is often cut off from relatives and 
from old friendships because of its 
greater mobility. The child is more de- 
pendent than ever on his parents for 
love since he sees fewer other relatives— 
aunts, uncles, or grandparents—to offer 
him affection. The self-sufficiency of 
modern families often deprives the child 
of fruitful relationships.” 


Mrs. Gruenberg 


On the positive side, Mrs. Gruenberg 
points to the greater understanding of 
children’s needs—the greater ‘“willing- 
ness to let a child grow up.” She be- 
lieves that children are healthier and 
happier on the whole today because we 
know much more about their emotional 
and physical needs, and have a greater 
respect for individual differences in chil- 
dren. 

However, says Mrs. Gruenberg, “We 
still don’t seem to recognize that a wo- 
man’s life is not a ‘straight line.” What 
about the woman before she becomes a 
mother; after her children have grown 
up; the working mother? These are im- 
portant and entirely different phases of 
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her life and they need to be reconciled.” 
Mrs. Gruenberg, herself the grand- 
mother of nine, is going to take a try 
at it in a book. She already has a title: 
“The Modern Mother’s Dilemma.” 

In keeping with its professional de. 
velopment the CSA has chosen a psy- 
chiatric social worker, MILDRED 
BECK, of the New York State Charities 
Aid Association’s Committee on Mental 
Hygiene, to succeed Mrs. Gruenberg as 
director. Mrs. Beck was from 1943 to 
1946, chief psychiatric social worker at 
the Yale University School of Medicine. 
There she worked in the school’s psy- 
chiatric clinic, and assisted in teaching 
medical students. 

In her present job, Mrs. Beck has a 
working familiarity with the Child 
Study Association — be- 
cause of the many areas 
where the goals and in- 
terests of the two 
groups meet. The Child 
Study Association al- 
ready furnishes at least 
a third of the publica- 
tions used by the Men- 
tal Hygiene Committee 
and the two groups fre- 
quently refer speakers 
back and forth. Mrs. 
Beck hopes further to 
strengthen the ties of 
the two organizations, 
and is looking  for- 
ward to continued prog- 
ress of the CSA along professional lines. 


Blackstone 
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(Oak AMONG THE GROWING 
number of communities providing re- 
creational opportunities for the aged is 
Philadelphia, with a three-year-old com- 
munitywide program reaching into near- 
ly every neighborhood in the city. 
The old folks who participate in the 
activities of the fifty-four clubs come 
from every walk of life—rich, poor, edu- 
cated and uneducated, and all gradations 
in between. Meetings are held in the 
neighborhoods where they live, in a va- 
riety of settings—churches, schools, 
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settlement houses, and even a dance hall, 
while the fun runs a gamut of activities 
from dancing, singing, crafts, or games 
to just plain chatting. 

This is a voluntary program, involy- 
ing the cooperation of indigenous neigh- 
borhood organizations. But much of 
the stimulus to its growth and vitality 
has come from GEORGENE E. 
BOWEN, the energetic assistant secre- 
tary of the Philadelphia Recreation As- 
sociation. 
delphia in 1946 specifically to promote 
the old folks program which, at that 


time, included only ten neighborhood 


clubs. Her job has been 
to interest neighborhood 
groups in club sponsor- 
ship — furnishing the 
meeting place, leader- 
ship, food, and equip- 
ment—and to serve the 
going clubs in a con- 
sultative capacity, help- 
ing to secure leaders, 
suggesting activities and 
grappling with unfore- 
seen problems. In her 
three years in Philadel- 
phia, total club enroll- 
ment has jumped from 
less than 500 to more 
than 2,505 persons, most 
of them over sixty-five. 


clubs frequently. 

When Miss Bowen took over her 
present position it was unique in the 
social work field. She recently remarked 
that unusual jobs were “her dish,” and 
that she has enjoyed every one she has 
tried. These began with the responsi- 
bility (at 20) of conducting a group- 
work experiment at a school for delin- 
quent and criminal girls, and included 
ten years as a social work missionary 
in Japan, where she worked mainly with 
young people and children. As an ex- 
tracurricular activity she made several 
tours of the country lecturing and sing- 
ing in Japanese. Returning to the 
United States just before the war broke 
out, she worked for a while as executive 
in settlement houses in Chicago and 
New York. 

Until Miss Bowen went to the Phila- 
delphia Recreation Association she spe- 
cialized in work with young people. 
The idea of promoting and organizing a 
citywide program for aging persons ap- 
pealed as a challenge of the untried. 
“But,” she said recently, “the only thing 
that puzzled me then—and still does— 
is why there were not innumerable social 
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Miss Bowen came to Phila- 


Philip Weinstein 
Dr. Mustard 


Most of them 
know Miss Bowen at least by sight, 
for she makes a point of visiting the 


workers clamoring for that position. It 
has been more fun and satisfaction than 
any of the unusual tasks I have ever 
undertaken.” 
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H arry S. MUSTARD, wuo sz- 
comes executive director of New York’s 
State Charities Aid Association next 
month, is a believer of the “and” in 
“health and welfare.” In the thirty-nine 
years since he earned his M.D. at South 
Carolina Medical College, he has kept 
this interrelationship in mind as a prac- 
ticing physician, public 
health administrator 
professor of public 
health and, most re- 
cently, as New York 
City’s commissioner of 
health. 

In discussing his new 
post, Dr. Mustard re- 
cently told a Survey re- 
porter, “One of SCAA’s 
chief objectives is to 
help the public, and 
professional health and 
welfare workers as well, 
to appreciate more fully 
that the health and wel- 
fare fields are really two 
sides of the same coi. The SCAA, as 
a voluntary agency concerned with both 
these fields, has had and continues to 
have outstanding opportunities to de- 
monstrate the health-welfare relation- 
ship.” 

Dr. Mustard carried through this 
double-edged approach to public health 
during two years as city health commis- 
sioner. He reorganized the agency, 
from the neighborhood “up”: expanding 
local services, initiating an anti-venereal 
disease campaign, intensifying clinical 
facilities for early diagnosis of diseases, 
enlarging the nutrition and cancer-detec- 
tion clinics. Mental health became an 
important phase of the department’s 
work for the first time. Consumers’ 
benefited through his vigilance in pro- 
tecting New York’s milk market from 
monopoly domination. 

At the SCAA, Dr. Mustard will be 
heading a seventy-seven-year-old agency 
which has the dual function of operat- 
ing specific health and welfare services— 
child placement and adoption, and TB 
control—and serving as a statewide pres- 
sure group for social action. 

Dr. Mustard hails the recent affiia- 
tion of the SCAA’s Tuberculosis and 
Public Health Committee with the 
American Heart Association in upstate 


New York, and the formation of a state 
citizen’s welfare committee, as providing 
extra impetus for effective voluntary 
work, 

Dr. Mustard is allowing himself no 
restful laurels, nor even an interim vaca- 
tion as he begins his new job. Among 
the specific areas on which he hopes to 
focus SCAA energies are “the need for ex- 
pansion of rehabilitation services for the 
recipients of public aid; the search for 
the underlying causes of dependency in 
order to help people remain self-main- 
taining; inquiry into needs of the aged. 
He welcomes the change from public to 
voluntary effort. Voluntary groups are 
spark plugs for the official agencies, he 
declares. “They can pioneer where of- 
ficial groups tend to stay in a pattern; 
they’re not restricted to activities already 
proved worthwhile.” Nor is the new di- 
rector really a newcomer to SCAA, for 
he had continuous contact with the 
agency while director of the school of 
Public Health at Columbia University, 
from 1940 to 1947, and as city health 
commissioner. He has talked before 
many of the SCAA’s local committees 
and had numerous informal chats with 
its former director, Homer Folks, on 
state health needs and organizations. 
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|) sons FIRST COMMISSIONER 
of Mental Health is HILDING A. 
BENGS, recently appointed to a posi- 
tion newly created by Governor James 
A. Duff in response to demands for a 
strengthened mental health administra- 
tion. According to the governor, the 
commissionership gives Dr. Bengs, for- 
merly director of the Bureau of Mental 
Health, full authority for the develop- 
ment of a broad mental health program 
both within the state hospitals and in 
communities. The commissioner’s office, 
however, is still a part of the State De- 
partment of Welfare, now under the 
direction of a newly appointed secretary, 
WILLIAM C. BROWN, a former 
Philadelphia businessman. 

Several civic groups which have long 
advocated a separate Department of 
Mental Health, are hopeful that the 
new commissionership will provide more 
efficient administrative machinery for 
the mental health program than has 
been operating up till now. 
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LETTERS and Gime 


Stalin and the Russian Revolution 


STALIN—A _ Political Biography, by 
Isaac Deutscher. Oxford University 
Press. $5 


O WRITE THE BIOGRAPHY OF A CON- 
temporary figure is a difficult en- 
terprise, twice difficult in the case 

of a man who chooses to isolate him- 

self ruthlessly from contact with human 
beings and with the ordinary course of 
life. In spite of these difficulties, we 
now have four remarkable attempts to 
write the life and to interpret the per- 
sonality of Stalin. All four authors, 

Boris Souvarine, Trotsky, Bertrand D. 

Wolfe, and Isaac Deutscher, have been 

active in the Communist movement at 

some time, and thus have gained an in- 
timate knowledge of the strange and de- 
vious ways in which Communists act 
and think. Of these men, Stalin’s latest 
biographer has been at a certain dis- 
advantage, due to a fact for which he 
is not responsible. When he joined the 

Communist Party in 1926, Isaac 

Deutscher was only nineteen years old. 

The decisive period of the Russian revo- 

‘ lution, the years around 1917, were 

known to him only as history in the 

then heroic-legendary interpretation and 
not as a personal experience, as were the 
later years of Stalinism, when he left 
the Party, or was expelled from it, in 

1932. 

In 1939, Mr. Deutscher, a Polish jour- 
nalist, went to London where, in an 
astonishingly short time, he mastered 
the new language and gained an im- 
portant position in responsible British 
journalism. His “Stalin, a Political 
Biography” was widely acclaimed in 
London where it was published a few 
months ago. 

Rightly, Mr. Deutscher confined him- 
self to Stalin as a political figure. Al- 
most nothing is known of Stalin’s per- 
sonal life since he became one of the 
great political figures of the time. As 
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an inaccessible deity, a super-Pharaoh, 
he so towers over all his people that 
observers only rarely catch a glimpse of 
his awe inspiring majesty. As far as 
Stalin’s youth is concerned, the period 
before 1917, the biography by Bertrand 
D. Wolfe in his “Three Who Made a 
Revolution” is exhaustive and definitive; 
but the period in which Stalin begins 
really to count is his struggle with 
Trotsky for the leadership of the Leni- 
nist revolution. The analysis of this 
period and of the underlying political 
and personal issues forms the best part 
of Mr. Deutscher’s book. He finds his 
way through the maze of the fast chang- 
ing situations with unusual perspicacity 
and with unmatched knowledge of the 
sources of the period. Though his sym- 
pathies, at least at that time, were defi- 
nitely on Trotsky’s side, he describes 
the struggle objectively. The reader will 
find Mr. Deutscher a well informed and 
painstaking reporter who views both 
Stalin and Trotsky with critical detach- 
ment. 

This detachment, however, is absent 
when Mr. Deutscher considers the Leni- 
nist revolution as a whole. He holds no 
brief for Stalin, and he reveals again 
and again his clear-sighted recognition 
of Stalin’s ruthless tyranny. But he 
never doubts that Leninism and Stalin- 
ism performed a “progressive social per- 
formance.” He has a strange definition 


T 


of “democratic.” In its Leninist or 


+ 


—By a distinguished historian, 
teacher, and writer, who came to 
this country from his native Prague 
in 1933. He was for a year a mem- 
ber of the Graduate Faculty of the 
New School for Social Research, 
New York City; went to Smith 
College as professor of history; 
and now holds a chair of history at 
the College of the City of New 
York. 


heroic stage, he writes, the revolutionary 
party was “in a very real (!) sense demo- 
cratic, even though it treats its foes with 
dictatorial relentlessness, and observes no 
strict (!) constitutional precept.” He is 
a fervent believer in the myth of revo- 
lution, according to which—in spite of 
all its terror—it justifies itself in the 
eyes of posterity because it creates “the 
basis for a higher organization of so- 
ciety and for progress in a not-very-re- 
mote future.” Though, to use the au- 
thor’s own words, follies and cruelties 
attended Stalin’s “transformation” of 
Russian society through a_ gigantic 
planned economy, Mr. Deutscher has a 
strong belief in the value of Stalin’s 
planning and explains the follies and 
cruelties as resembling those of Eng- 
land’s industrial revolution, which also 
“opened a new and not unhopeful epoch 
of civilization.” 


| Bes IS A STRANGE COMPARISON. ENG- 
land’s industrial revolution, indeed 
opened, or rather was one of the fac- 
tors in, an epoch of individual liberty, 
rational tolerance, free intercourse, and 
a rapid advance in the standard of liv- 


ing of the masses. Of Stalin’s revolution, | 


this hardly can be said. England’s in- 
dustrial revolution opened such a new 
epoch for the very reason that it was 
accomplished in an atmosphere of free 
criticism and legal security, which made 
possible the fight against its follies and 
cruelties. 


Stalin’s revolution has created | 


the very condition which would have | 


made any fruitful consequences of the 
industrial revolution improbable. As a 
result of Stalinism, Russian society is, 
as the author rightly remarks, “lan- 


guishing in a condition of moral and | 


political torpor. In the course of the 


two decades that elapsed from 1917 to | 


1937 all the spontaneous impulses in the 
Soviet body politic had withered away.” 
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This stultifying result was not, how- 
ever, due to Stalinism. It was inherent 
in Lenin’s November Revolution which 
did away with all the promises of 
liberty and initiative aroused by the 
March revolution of 1917. The French 
revolution of 1789 had lasting beneficial 
results because the terror was extremely 
short-lived and because the heirs of 
the revolution returned to the principles 
of 1789 instead of those of 1793. Mr. 
Deutscher may therefore be wrong in 
his admiration of the régime. 

Whether the Russians really have ad- 
vanced under Stalin only the future can 
show, but already we may say that this 
author’s characterization of the Russians 
at the moment when Stalin took power 
as “a nation of savages,” reveals a rather 
astonishing historical judgment. What 
does “savage” mean in this context? Are 
the Stalinist Russians less “savage” than 
the Russians of 1912? Illiteracy has been 
fought, it is true, but, as the author 
himself says, “‘a condition of moral and 
political torpor” has been created, which 
does not bode well today for the future 
of the Russian people who at the begin- 
ning of the century showed such a re- 
markable creative spontaneity in many 
fields. 

Nor are the struggles against illiter- 
acy, for industrial and technical prog- 
ress, even by an authoritarian govern- 
ment, necessarily accompanied by a 
savagely restrictive system of terror. 
Japan, infinitely more “backward” and 
“savage” in 1870 than Russia was when 
Stalin came to power, within a few 
decades transformed itself with great suc- 
cess into a progressive workshop and 
a schoolhouse for the people and _ yet 
with a respect for law and for individual 
dignity, absent in Stalin’s revolution. 


M.. DeEvTSCHER’S BOOK IS CERTAINLY, 
as the jacket claims, “neither an apologia 
for nor an indictment of Stalin,” but it 
certainly is an apologia for the Russian 
revolution—not that of March 1917, but 
that of Lenin, Trotsky, and Stalin. This 
apology is on a high level which will 
make the book acceptable even to the 
critical non-Communist reader. Never- 
theless, even Mr. Deutscher hardly 
touches on the importance of forced la- 
bor camps, and finds in Stalin’s Russia 
an “emphasis on habeas corpus and the 
rule of law.” It might have been more 
reassuring to the critical reader to find 
greater emphasis by the author on forced 
labor, of which there exists much more 
in the Soviet Union than of respect for 
habeas corpus. 
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In spite of these reservations with re- 
gard to Mr. Deutscher’s fundamental ap- 
proach, his extremely well written vol- 
ume merits the attention of every seri- 
ous student of the Russian revolution. 
With great diligence Mr. Deutscher has 
assembled a large amount of little 
known fact, and his analysis, where it 
does not pertain to the fundamental as- 
pects of history and revolution, is often 
shrewd and informative. He rightly 
points out that bolshevism from the be- 
ginning mixed Westernizing trends of 
technique with “Eastern” concepts of 


life. 


As far back as 1913, Lenin wrote 
about “backward Europe and progres- 
sive Asia.” Even more than Lenin, 
Stalin represented the “Eastern” trend. 
In the early days of the revolution he 
published an article stressing the impor- 
tance of Asia as against Europe. The 
article concluded with the words: “Ex 
Oriente lux. The West with its im- 
perialist cannibals has become the cen- 
ter of darkness and slavery. The task 
is to destroy that center to the joy and 
jubilation of the toilers of all coun- 
tries.” “This was,” Mr. Deutscher adds, 
“the cri de coeur of the Baku commit- 
teeman installed in the Kremlin.” 


tee YEARS HAVE PASSED, AND IT Is 
certainly difficult to read the complexi- 
ties of the human heart, especially the 
heart of a man as secretive and super- 
human as Stalin wishes to appear. Yet 
a careful study of Mr. Deutscher’s im- 
portant book will convince most readers 
that Stalin still adheres to his faith, 
voiced three decades ago, and does not 
desire, as Mr. Deutscher seems to hope, 
a peaceful co-existence of the forces of 
light and human happiness, embodied in 
him, and those of utter darkness and 
human degradation represented by the 
West, though, very much contre coeur, 
he may have to accept such a co-ex- 
istence as he accepted it in the Twenties 


and Thirties. 


CONTROLLING FACTORS IN ECO- 
NOMIC DEVELOPMENT, by Harold 
G. Moulton. The Brookings Institution. 


$4 


OST GENERAL TREATISES NOWADAYS 
Ih eee either production or de- 
mand, and on the demand side empha- 
size either the balance of savings and 
investment or the behavior of prices. 
Harold G. Moulton’s volume is unusual 
in giving balanced emphasis to all these 
aspects. And it may be unique in 
treating a far-flung array of topics 


briefly but with a competence growing 
out of specialized study, including sub- 
stantial pioneering contributions by the 
Brookings Institution and by Moulton 
personally. 

The central question is put in chal- 
lenging form: can the United States, a 
hundred years hence, support twice its 
present population at eight times the 
present per capita real income? What 
are the necessary conditions? This tends 
to dominate a list of objectives which 
includes security, development of in- 
dividual capacities, and “opportunity for 
every capable individual to earn his 
own income.” One startling thing is 
that this growth does not have to be 
rapid; less than 3 percent annual in- 
crease in total income would do it, if 
kept up steadily. 

The author considers the forms such 
a level of living might take, concludes 
that we have the necessary basic re- 
sources, if they are conserved and de- 
veloped, and moyes on to the limiting 
factors in economic institutions and 
policy. Here the picture is less con- 
vincing. It ap- 
pears that the 
government is try- 
ing to do more 
than it should, in 
all or most fields. 
Lhessowndest 
stimulus is a high 
ratio of spending 
to income brought 
about by a wide 
diffusion of in- 
come; and the 
soundest method of diffusion is volun- 
tary price reductions, especially when 
business is booming. However this ideal 
price behavior is admittedly too much to 
expect of businessmen under the pres- 
sures that beset them; and elsewhere in 
the book it is argued that not enough 
can be squeezed out of profits. Neither 
government nor private business can 
forestall and prevent depressions, though 
a “few hundred major corporations,” 
following an enlightened policy by shar- 
ing the gains of technical progress via 
reduced prices, could have some sta- 
bilizing effect. 

When a depression has struck, the 
best hope is to reach a tenable bot- 
tom—with possible voluntary price re- 
ductions—and to spread conviction that 
such a bottom had been reached, by a 
cooperative effort of all groups con- 
cerned: government, industry, labor, and 
agriculture. 

Basic requisites are a stable monetary 
unit and a fiscal policy aimed at balanc- 
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ing the books over a four-year period. 
Fiscal and monetaiy stimuli are dis- 
counted; there is no correlation between 
public deficits and business activity. As 
to government policies “designed to co- 
ordinate, stabilize, and fructify the 
economy as a whole,” he holds flatly: 

“A democracy such as ours is in- 
herently incapable of achieving a uni- 
fied program of government control.” 
In the upshot, the prospects for high 
and stable employment seem decidedly 
uncertain, and the alternative — social 
security — is limited to what can be 
soundly financed without making taxes 
so high as to stifle business incentive. 
These limitations represent the price 
paid for the “creative and driving force 
inherent in the competitive system... . 
Free enterprise, despite its imperfec- 
tions, weighs well in the balance.” 

Does it weigh well enough, if Moul- 
ton’s picture is correct? This deserves 
serious thought, especially by the liberal 
who thinks he is for private enterprise, 
but is gambling everything on the 
doubtful chance that it can be so re- 
formed as to deliver full and stable 
employment on an assured basis, by 
measures consistent with its continued 
freedom and vitality. Against this, the 
author’s skepticism may be a_ healthy 
antidote—partly because it will not be 
fully accepted. We probably need a bit 
more optimism than he affords; also, the 
government will go on doing more than 
he approves. Joun Maurice Crark 
Professor of Economics 
Columbia University 


THIS I REMEMBER, by Eleanor Roose- 
velt. Harper. $4.50 


Mi“: ROOSEVELT’$ SECOND AUTOBIO- 
graphical book takes up her story 
where the earlier volume dropped it— 
with the beginning of her White House 
years. It spans a period of unprece- 
dented significance, and closes with a 
poignant account of her husband’s 
death. Her story of her work with the 
United Nations is still to be told. 

Only Eleanor Roosevelt could have 
written this book. As she herself ob- 
serves, she has information not known 
to anyone else; but beyond that, the 
honesty and simplicity with which she 
views men and events, the special qual- 
ity of her hard-won wisdom make this 
more than a historical treasure-trove of 
reminiscences. 

Mrs. Roosevelt writes with candor of 
her husband, of the problem of being 
the daughter-inlaw of a thoroughly 
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spoiled grande dame, the mother of 
children who spent too many of their 
youthful days in too bright a spotlight 
of publicity. She writes, too, of the 
shaping of national and international 
decisions, of the hammer-and-anvil proc- 
ess in some instances, and in others 
the casual, almost trivial incidents or 
considerations which she saw change the 
current of history. 

Her judgments of people are charit- 
able, but they are penetrating. There 
is an unforgettable little picture of 
Madam Chiang Kai-shek, for example, 
which reveals the cruelty beneath the 
“shy and gentle” exterior; a quietly 
ridiculous anecdote about the pompous 
William Bullitt; a sketch of Harry Hop- 
kins which throws fresh light on that 
enigmatic personality, and 
his usefulness to the Pres- 
ident and to the nation. 

The mainspring of Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s own character, 
as this record uncon- 
sciously shows, is her 
goodness, in the old 
moralistic sense in which 
that word was so often 
used by our grandparents, 
and in which it so rarely is employed 
today. 

Eleanor Roosevelt’s own touchstone 
is never, “Is this what I want to do?” 
Hers is the unsparing demand, “Is this 
the right thing for me to do?” She 
would be the first to point out how 
humanly fallible is her judgment, but 
I doubt whether it ever would occur to 
her to consider expediency, convenience, 
or personal preference as the basis for 
decision. 

From her little girlhood, her life has 
been dedicated to duty—to trying to 
choose the course of action which seems 
to her the good course. It is through 
that discipline that she has attained the 
stature of greatness, and become “the 
First Lady of the World.” 

—BruraH AMIDON 


WOMEN IN MARITAL CONFLICT— 
A Casework Study, by Florence Hollis. 
Family Service Association of America. 
$3.50 

Sear CASEWORK PRACTICE HAS BEEN 
engaged in helping people to achieve 

or maintain marital adjustment for a 

longer time and with more consistent 

continuity than any other profession. 

Yet, for a number of reasons which so- 

cial workers would do well to ponder, 

it has been from the pens of psycholo- 
gists, sociologists, clergymen, and news- 
paper columnists that there has flowed 
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the published materials on the causes 
and the cures of domestic discord. 

Now comes a book by Florence Hol- 
lis, “Women in Marital Conflict.” The 
profession of social casework owes Miss 
Hollis deep gratitude if only for this: 
that as a teacher and former practitioner 
of casework she set herself to the study 
and analysis of this area of social mal- 
adjustment long known and long dealt 
with by her profession; that she has 
made available her findings and her 
mature thinking about these findings; 
and that she has produced social case- 
work’s first book on a subject of its 
long acquaintance and experience. 

“Women in Marital Conflict” grows 
out of a study of a hundred cases se- 
lected from among a number of family 
agencies. Its focus is 
twofold, upon the es- 
sential personality - char- 
acteristics which make 
marriage adjustment 
faulty and the external 
circumstances which acti- 
vate or nurture those per- 
sonality problems; and, 
second, upon the methods 
of casework by which 
these persons and their problems may be 
helped. Miss Hollis’ search into the 
former yields some typical patterns of 
personality found in the unhappily mar- 
ried woman. 

What is important is Miss Hollis’ 
isolation of these personality forms and 
her clear, concise explanation of their 
dynamic contents. Psychoanalytic con- 
cepts of personality become lucid com- 
mon sense under Miss Hollis’ pen and 
this makes a contribution not. simply 
to our understanding of women in mari- 
tal conflict but of all people with 
troubled emotions. 

In her second pursuit, the presenta- 
tion and evaluation of casework process, 
Miss Hollis again makes her contribu- 
tion not alone to understanding the 
treatment of marriage problems, but to 
the whole of casework treatment. There 
are some details with which one may be 
in disagreement, but the salient fact is 
that Miss Hollis has placed knowing 
fingers upon characteristic weak spots 
in casework practice and has offered 
sound and useful ways of understand- 
ing how people in trouble may be 
helped. 

For the “marriage counselor,’ what- 
ever his professional affiliation, this book 
is a clear-eyed, sober, finely tempered 
presentation of what lies beneath the 
surface of marital conflict and of what 
discernment and skill are needed to 
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deal with it. For the social caseworker, 
“Women in Marital Conflict” is both 
an essential handbook to clearer diag- 
nosis and more competent treatment 
and a guidebook to what yet lies ahead 
to be studied and mastered. 

HeLen Harris PERLMAN 
Associate Professor 
Social Service Administration 
University of Chicago 


SUPERVISION OF GROUP WORK 
AND RECREATION, by Hedley S. 
Dimock and Harleigh B. Trecker. Asso- 
ciation Press. $4.50 


TRAINING IN COMMUNITY RELA- 
sou by Ronald Lippitt. Harper. 
3.50 


HIS LONG AWAITED, SORELY NEEDED 

book “Supervision of Group Work 
and Recreation,’ by Hedley S. Dimock 
and Harleigh B. Trecker, constitutes a 
major contribution to a meager litera- 
ture on supervision in the area of recrea- 
tion and informed education. Its distinc- 
tion, in part, lies in the fact that its rich 
content has been derived largely from 
research and direct experience in a 
variety of public and private agencies. 
The very structure and organization of 
the book provide a kind of scaffolding, a 
framework of principles and_ practices, 
built on a solid foundation of social 
philosophy and social science and but- 
tressed by proven procedures and oper- 
ating techniques. 

Something of the functional emphasis 
which is dominant in it is indicated in 
its chapter headings: Qualifications, Se- 
lection, Job Description, Orientation of 
New Worker, Determining the Objec- 
tives of Worker Improvement, Super- 
visory Observation, Supervisory Confer- 
ence, Record Writing, to illustrate but 
a few. 

Some may be inclined to agree with 
one of the authors who, by his own use 
of the terms “formidable and _for- 
bidding,” implies that effective use of 
this book will involve real discipline 
and keen motivation. The writing tends 
to be of two types, related to subjects 
dealt with rather than to essential dif- 
ferences in the writing style of the co- 
authors. Certain sections are rather aca- 
demic with heavy reliance upon exten- 
sive inventories and type categories. 
Other sections are more animated, with 
greater use of case material. 

Despite the provision of a glossary of 
terms, there are a few instances of am- 
biguity or inconsistency, or so it ap- 
pears to this reviewer, as, for example, 
in such phrases as “both group work 
and education,” “the educational proc- 
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ess in group work and recreation,” and 
in other passages which seem to imply 
minor differences in basic assumptions 
on the part of the two authors. These 
differences are probably due primarily 
to difficulty in communication. 

Those familiar with Dimock and 
Trecker will not be surprised by this im- 
portant evidence of their collaboration. 
Both have a healthy respect for research 
and a strong reliance upon disciplined 
documentation. Both are crisp, clear, 
and critical in their thinking and this 
usually carries over into their writing. 

In the case of Dimock, one is con- 
scious of the overarching influence of 
a scholarly knowledge of the philosophy 
and psychology of religious education 
and also of an authoritative understand- 
ing of the character education movement 
so closely associated with recreation and 
youth serving agencies. 

In the case of Trecker, one is aware 
of the comparable influence of deep in- 
sights derived from an education in 
casework as well as in group work, a 
vital involvement in public welfare ad- 
ministration, and a sensitive acceptance 
of the fact that there is a generic thread 
(I almost wrote threat) which links edu- 
cation, recreation, and social work into 
an inescapable continuum. 


“TRAINING IN CoMMUNITY RELATIONs, 
by Ronald Lippitt, is a vital link in an 
important sequence of publications. It is 
not merely another interesting and in- 
structive piece of writing. It constitutes 
an integral part of a dynamic sequence 
in the development of new group skills 
in the realm of social conflict and social 
change. 

Many readers of this review are fa- 
miliar with Ronald Lippitt’s pioneer ex- 
perimentation with democratic, auto- 
cratic, and laissez faire leadership at the 
University of Iowa. Many, too, have 
followed the highly productive studies 
he shaped and guided while with the 
Research and Statistical Service of the 
National Council of the Boy Scouts of 
America. This report marks still a 
later phase, a pilot project and fore- 
runner to the National Laboratory for 
Group Development at Bethel, Maine, 
both representing large scale cooperative 
undertakings of the Research Center for 
Group Dynamics, now attached to the 
University of Michigan. Even without 
the dedication page it would be ap- 
parent that the creative influence of the 
late Kurt Lewin is present throughout. 

Three dominant impressions have 
been registered in the thinking of the 
present reviewer as a result of examin- 


ing this illuminating process record. 
Actually, it is much more than a process 
record. It is a living document in opera- 
tional research as applied to the discov- 
ery and development of community lead- 
ers. The three impressions here recorded 
are keyed to three tests that might well 
be used in evaluating any undertaking 
that seriously pretends to develop group 


skills in the management of social 
change. 
Relevance. The specific steps taken 


before the training sessions themselves 
were held, involving field observation, 
assessment of students, and composition 
of teams, together with the diagnosis 
of problems, agenda planning, skill prac- 
tice, and evaluation during the work- 
shop itself, were geared deliberately to 
the real needs and functional responsi- 
bilities of those selected to participate 
in the project. 

Realism. The whole pattern of par- 
ticipation placed high priority on actu- 
ality. The central problems dealt with 
were problems of intergroup tension, 
conflict, and hostility in specific local 
communities in the state of Connecti- 
cut. From beginning to end, the em- 
phasis is rigorously realistic. An impres- 
sive variety of devices is employed to 
involve individuals and groups in reality 
practice. The workshop provided a 
laboratory setting in which to try out 
the difficult skills required in living with 
difference, conflict, and resistance to so- 
cial change. 

Responsible Relationship. | Unques- 
tionably the crucial quality or element 
in the project described in this report 
is a recognition of the basic interdepen- 
dence of three functions which usually 
are kept in seperate administrative com- 
partments—research, training, and ac- 
tion. Here is a demonstration of inter- 
disciplinary collaboration that is as full 
of promise as it is of headaches. 

If you are the type of person who re- 
acts negatively to genuinely radical in- 
novation in education, avoid this book 
like the plague. | CuHartes E. Henpry 
Professor of Social Work 
University of Toronto, Canada 


A WORLD HISTORY OF OUR TIMES, 
by Quincy Howe. Simon & Schuster. $5 


Ab HIS IS THE FIRST OF THREE PROJECTED 
volumes which are to chronicle the 
feverish behavior of the human race dur- 
ing the first half of the present century, 
these 668 pages bringing the story up to 
the momentous date, November 11, 1918. 
As its concluding forecast, the volume 
bows to Woodrow Wilson and Nikolay 
Lenin as two somewhat similar war- 
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RUSSIAN-AMERICAN 
RELATIONS 


in the Far East 


By Pauline Tompkins 


What is behind the current crisis 
in China, in Korea? This history 
of relations between Russia and 
America in the Far East gives the 
whole background, from 1895 to 
1948. It tells the full story of 
strategic, psychological, moral, and 
diplomatic jockeying between the 
two countries, and throws new light 


$5.00 


on the present situation. 


The DEPARTMENT 
OF STATE 


By Graham H, Stuart 


From the days of Jefferson, the 
first Secretary of State, up through 
the times of Byrnes and Marshall, 
this brilliant book gives a history 
of the organization, procedure, and 
personnel of the State Department, 
showing its ever-growing role in 
national and international affairs. 


$7.50 


The Constitutional 
World of MR. JUSTICE 
FRANKFURTER 


Edited by 
Samuel J. Konefsky 


Here the mind and character of a 
great Supreme Court Justice are 
illuminated through a selection of 
his notable judicial opinions. They 
on civil and 


reveal his views 


political rights, government and 
economic interests, criminal justice, 
bureaucracy and judicial control, 
and other problems of our day. 


$4.50 
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created messiahs who were to shape the 
future. 

Before any venture at appraisal, credit 
ought to be given in the most respectful 
terms to the enormous industry here 
represented. The work is its own excuse 
for the factual slips, repetitions, gratuitous 
moralizing, and startling non sequiturs 
bred of swift composition. It is a big 
handsome book, brightly illustrated, and 
if only for its evocation of memories, it 
would be hard to stop reading. 

It has a nostalgic fascination for those 
of us who remember its events from the 
newspapers, and for the juniors who 
took up reading after the Armistice, it 
is inviting background. No _ junior 
should approach it, however, in the in- 
nocent expectation of objective reliability. 
It is loaded with the author’s predilec- 
tions and selections, which dissenters 
will have no hesitation in calling preju- 
dices. On many points, this reviewer 
dissents. There is scholarly evidence 
against quite a few of the author’s most 
dogmatic suggestions. 

The war, 1914-18, of course dominates 
this volume. There is a first part de- 
scribing the comfortable Victorian world 
in which the century was born, with de- 
tailed chapters on Ger- 
many, France, the United 
States, British Empire, 
and assorted other parts 
of Europe and Asia. 

An intermediate part 
deals with the prewar 
years. One of the book’s 
most vivid impressions is 
left by this section, the haunting appli- 
cation to the present hour of this record 
of diplomatic dickering and finesse, the 
light-hearted playing of the game within 
the shadow of what came next. Is 
our generation, we ask, being any less 
irresponsible? 

The author credits his inspiration to 
Mark Sullivan’s “Our Times” and 
Frederick Lewis Allen’s “Only Yester- 
day.” The vastness of this canvas, how- 
ever, makes the task far more difficult 
than those bright portrayals of life in 
the United States, and whereas those 
chroniclers emphasized the habits and 
foibles of ordinary living, Mr. Howe’s 
main interest is political. 

His political point of view has not 
perceptibly developed since his “Blood 
Is Cheaper Than Water.” It can be 
represented by a single outcropping. It 
was at the Algeciras conference of 1905, 
we learn, that the British representative, 
Sir Arthur Nicolson, “had no difficulty 
persuading the kindly bumbling Henry 
White who represented the United 


States that the French proposals .. . 
were more practical than the Ger- 
man....” For the war itself, blame is di- 
vided in almost equal terms between the 
British Foreign Secretary, Sir Edward 
Grey, and the German Kaiser, the latter 
certainly coming off well in this white- 
washing by association. 

Such reasoning rather frequently im- 
pairs the reader’s confidence and, in fact, 


dulls the sprightly malice toward stuffed _ 


shirts which one otherwise might enjoy. 


Neither does the work afford those re- | 


vealing apercus by which the historian 
fuses his first hand research into fresh 
continuity. Here, rather, are the merits 
of brash and ambitious journalism—and 
its limitations. 

—GeEorcE Britt 


OUR NATIONAL DEBT: Its History 
and Its Meaning Today, by the Com- 
mittee on Public Debt Policy. Harcourt, 
Brace. $2.50 


NE OF THE MANY LEGACIES OF 

World War II is a government 
debt both very large and very new. The 
serious citizen is apt to be worried 
about the tremendous size of the debt 
and baffled by the lack of relevant ex- 
perience to guide him in 
making the informed 
opinions required of a 
responsible voter. “Our 
National Debt” is a “non- 
technical appraisal of the 
national debt manage- 
ment program.” The vol- 
ume was prepared under 
a grant from the Falk Foundation to 
the Committee on Public Debt Policy, 
a group of prominent representatives 
of the financial, academic, and business 
worlds. 

The contents of the book range over 
a wide area. An excellent historical 
opening describes the growth of the 
debt—and of the economy; the focus, 
properly of course, is the overwhelming 
importance of war as the cause of the 
growth of national debt. The place of 
the present debt in the budget is de- 
scribed along with such questions as 
the ownership of the debt, the problems 
of debt retirement, the floating debt, 
taxes, and the vital importance of com- 
petency in the administrative _ staffs 
charged with debt management. 

The relation of the debt to the banks, 
both during the war and postwar peri- 
ods, is examined from several points of 
view, including the vitally important 
connections between the debt, the banks, 
and inflation. Interest rates and their 
role in the economy are discussed in a 
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chapter which concludes with an argu- 
ment for much greater flexibility in in- 
terest rates. 

One chapter deals with the relations 
between the public debt and savings in 
general, and another with the effect of 
the rate of interest paid on the public 
debt on savings invested in life insur- 
ance contracts. The concluding chap- 
ter considers the problems of debt man- 
agement. The program proposed con- 
sists of five points: economy in govern- 
ment; debt reduction; wide distribution 
of the ownership of the debt; flexible in- 
terest rates; development of a dynamic 
economy. 

The professional economist is likely 
to find little in the volume that is new, 
although he may find the charts, tables, 
and clear organization and succinct ex- 
pression useful. Other serious readers, 
for whom the volume is primarily in- 
tended, should find it interesting and 
challenging—they will certainly find it 
informative. Yet it can be recommended 
only with reservations. 

The attempt to be objective and to 
reconcile different points of view has 
led to a lack of toughness and vigor 
which the non-economist may not de- 
tect. The relations of the national debt 
to economic problems of great impor- 
tance and extreme complexity are 
touched upon, but the discussion is 
necessarily brief, occasionally superficial. 
The issues are more difficult and the 
answers far less clear, than the discus- 
sion may indicate. The authors have 
done such a thorough job of simplifica- 
tion that the reader is apt to conclude 
that statesmanlike policy decisions are 
easily made. Unfortunately, the wise 
choice among alternative policies re- 
quires more exhaustive analysis than can 
be presented in a volume of this scope. 
In short, “Our National Debt” is less 
useful and less reliable in its policy 
recommendations than in its presenta- 
tion of facts, a presentation which is 
often excellent. G. Lowett Harriss 
Department of Economics 
Columbia University 


YOUR CHILD OR MINE: The Stoty of 
the Cerebral Palsied Child, by Mary 
Louise Burton, collaborating with Sage 
Holter Jennings. Coward-McCann. $1.25 

HIS FIFTY-SEVEN PAGE BOOK ON CERE- 
bral palsy is worthy of note by all 
-persons interested in the handicapped. 
Within its small compass it explains 
cerebral palsy simply and accurately, in- 
cluding causes, manifestations, diagnosis, 
and treatment, and stressing attitudes 
and family relations. The six case 
stories show that cerebral palsy may re- 


sult from disease and accident as well 
as prenatal factors and birth trauma. 
They underscore the importance of prop- 
er diagnosis, medical care, physical 
therapy, occupational therapy, speech 
therapy, educational and employment 
opportunities; nor do they minimize the 
time involvement. Most important, there 
is particular emphasis on the family’s 
need for assistance, guidance, and en- 
couragement over a long period of treat- 
ment and special care. 

Throughout the book the reader is 
constantly aware of 
the need for public un- 
derstanding of these 
people as indiviguals. 
One must be careful, 
however, not to envision 
every cerebral _ palsied 
person as haying the 
same vocational success as is shown in 
these cases. 

The book should be most helpful to 
parents of cerebral palsied children, and 
also to those who work with the cere- 
bral palsied, either as professionals or 
volunteers. Finally, the book serves to 
illustrate the type of services available 
for the cerebral palsied. It makes clear 
that in recent years much has been done 
to establish diagnostic and treatment 
facilities, and gives a partial list of places 
where services may be obtained. 

Lots T. ScHNEIDER 
Consultant, Psychiatric Social Service 
National Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults, Inc., Chicago. 


YOUR CHILD MAKES SENSE, by 
Edith Buxbaum, Ph.D. Foreword by 
Anna Freud. International Universities 
Press, Inc. $3.25 


ee Is A GREAT DEAL FOR THE 
intelligent parent to learn from this 
honest and thoughtful description of 
the physical, emotional, and intellectual 
development of children. 

Miss Buxbaum, who combines a deep 
theoretical grounding in dynamic psy- 
chology with a wide practical experi- 
ence in the teaching field, is admirably 
qualified to discuss the whole child: 
what inner and outer forces contribute 
to his healthy wholeness and what forces 
are likely to detract from it. Without 
making didactic statements which might 
cause the eyebrows of the experts to rise, 
she manages to give positive and applic- 
able advice to the wondering parent. 

This book does presuppose some won- 
dering—and a fair amount of education 
—on the part of the reader. Four solid 
pages of Table of Contents immediately 
followed by a Foreword, a Preface, and 
an Introduction are not likely to en- 
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Hssentials 0 
Public Healt 


by William P. Shepard, 
B.S., M.D., M.A. 
With 3 Collaborators 


A handbook of the purposes and 
methods of public health work. De- 
scriptions of various health agencies 
—present-day conditions and their 
background—the progress made by 
public health workers in conjunction 
with the medical profession. “... a 
well-rounded description of the whole 
field with considerable information 
useful to anybody interested in com- 
munity health.”—American Journal 
of Nursing. 600 Pages. Illustrated. 
$5.00 


Naleguarding 
Motherhood 


by Sol T. De Lee, M.D. 


A sound supplement to the physi- 
cian’s advice, providing the expectant 
mother with authoritative informa- 
tion on pregnancy and labor and with 
psychological preparation. It shows 
the way to a full use of today’s medi- 
cal achievements. 135 Pages. 42 Illus- 
trations. $2.00 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Medical Division 


E. Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


Tienclose!Sicc.<.eew crear for the books checked 

below: 

00 Shepard, Essentials of Public Health, 
$5.00 


O De Lee, Safeguarding Motherhood, 
$2.00 


GOT O8Ss 5c. 5.5.2. lavaacante tuavyndveeeah sckives ; 
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Have | 
‘ean Christians 


he wrong side 


K BY TRUTH 
VEALS THE 
CHURCHMAN FF BETRAYAL OF 


THE ARABS 


$2.50 at all bookstores, WESTMINSTER 


TWO BIRDS WITH ONE STONE 


Dr. Spahr’s delightfully gay 
cook-book, HONOR AMONG 
COOKS, gives the proud pos- 
sessor superfine and proven 
ideas for using what is in the 
larder, and the Friends Serv- 
ice Committee its royalties for 
the world’s hungry children. 


Copies $2 each postpaid from 
CURRANT HOUSE 
Ithaca, New York 


SUPERVISION 
GROUP WORK 


and 


RECREATION 


HEDLEY S. DIMOCK 
and 
HARLEIGH B. TRECKER 


Here is the first complete manual taken 
from first-hand experience in supervising 
under actual conditions. Deals with ail 
supervision principles, techniques,  re- 
sources, and functions in the agency set- 
ting. It is carefully organized to help 
supervisors translate agency objectives into 
agency practices and programs—and into 
the behavior and achievements of groups 
and individual 
participants. THE 
SUPERVISION 
OF GARIO TUE 
WORK AND 
RECREATION 
blends theory and 
practice, using ac- 
tual case material 
and research stud- 
ies. Designed for 
individual reading 
and for in-service 
training—and for 
two to three hour 
courses. $4.50 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORES 


Association (Press 


291 Broadway, New York City 7 


courage a plunging in by the uniniti- 
ated. And, although the vocabulary 
is purposely nontechnical, words like 
“traumatic” do creep in. However, the 
approach is warm and human and un- 
derstanding, encouraging the parent 
rather than frightening him; pointing 
to the inevitability of change in the 
child and the ever-present opportunity 
of guiding that change toward improve- 
ment. The first two chapters on physical 
care of infant and child are con- 
tributed by a physician, Dr. Florence 
L. Swanson; in the rest of the book 
Miss Buxbaum deals with the emo- 
tional and intellectual development of 
the chil as an individual and as a mem- 
ber of family, school, and cultural 
groups. Since both writers stress the 
value to the child of being loved and 
the dangers of making him fearful, the 
reader is able to focus with two eyes on 
the single clear picture of love leading 
to health. 

With all this excellent material at 
hand, it is a great pity that the editing 
and proof reading are not up to the 
content. Sentences like “The only child 
has mostly all the attention of his 
parents all the time,” may come clear 
after rereading; and printer’s slips like 
“philosophers have wrecked their brains 
to answer the basic problem aA 
may cause a laugh—but they are hardly 
conducive to an unbroken train of 
thought. June BrincHaMm 
Scarborough, N. Y. 


| HERE IS GOD’S PLENTY: Reflections 


on American Social Advance, by Mary 

K, Simkhovitch. Harper. $2.50 
a oe Is Gon’s PLEnty,” indeed, 

as shown by Mary Kingsbury 
Simkhovitch in her little book. It shows 
“God’s Plenty” to her in her upbring- 
ing and her contacts with music, art, 
culture, and happiness in her home. As 
she herself says, the influences of child- 
hood are the basic elements of maturity, 
and her own fortunate youth is reflected 
in her attitude to others. All her long, 
rich, and devoted life, she has tried to 
bring affection and happiness to the 
many with whom she has come in con- 
tact. 

Chapter by chapter this book takes 
up the development of the various ac- 
tivities of Greenwich House and shows 
how each activity of the famous settle- 
ment on New York’s lower West Side 
came inevitably from the urge to share 
“God’s Plenty” with all. 

The book portrays clearly the prin- 
cipal function of the settlement in call- 
ing attention to the problems of its 


neighborhood, and the initiative of 
Greenwich House in seeking the cor- 
rective. 

Mrs. Simkhovitch’s story reads easily; 
it is written with humor and shows that 
“God’s Plenty” exists in America, not 
only in a material development but also 
a spiritual one. GERARD SWOPE 
New York City 


WORLD FAITH, by Ruth Cranston. 


Harper. $3 

nw “Wortp Fairy,” RutH CRransTON 
ie attempted to set forth the basic 
concepts of the seven most powerful re- 
ligions of today, as they are represented 
in the United Nations. Her hope has 
been to establish certain common beliefs 
which can serve as the framework for 
united action by the citizens of an ex- 
ternally disunited world. 

Mrs. Cranston describes Hinduism, 
Buddhism, Confucianism and Taoism, 
Judaism, Christianity, and Moham- 
medanism. Her plan is to sketch the 
life of the founder, the basic principles 
of his teaching, their application to cer- 
tain social areas, a critique of the present 
practice of the faith, and “the position 
of each faith in the world today.” 

The author writes with the explicit 
presupposition that she is being objec- 
tive and can enter into the nature and 
ethos of each of these faiths with equal 
sympathy. However, her perhaps sub- 
conscious and implicit presuppositions 
soon become painfully apparent. For 
convenience’s sake, they can be most 
easily summed up in the one word 
“mysticism.” By a careful selection of 
proof-texts from the source documents, 
she is able to demonstrate that each 
faith has as its end the absorption of 
the individual in God; he and God be- 
come one, and the individual is lost in 
the One. “Men and women who have 
become gods, literally, and who have 
been worshipped as gods, did so through 
discipline, sustained self-control, and 
self-denial. . . . Through this discipline, 
when the student is true and faithful, 
comes the realization of the goal and 
the supreme experience and final truth 
of every religion: fusion of the human 
with the divine, the Union of Man with 
God.” 

It is easy to see that religion is re- 
duced to a matter of training of the 
will; ethical culture; discipline of the 
body, mind, and soul. Salvation is a 
matter of techniques. Her comment 
on the Ten Commandments, for in- 
stance, is that “The commandments 
about stealing, killing, and adultery are 
obviously most serious.” This in itself 
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is sufficient example of how her sub- 
conscious predilections have quite de- 
stroyed the possibility of a sympathetic 
appreciation of the whole of a faith. 
Similarly her antipathy towards the 
words “doctrine,” “dogma,” and “the- 
ology” show a scant appreciation of the 
nature and function of these in the 
structure of any faith. 

If Mrs. Cranston’s interpretation of 
Judaism and Christianity are a fair sam- 
ple of her sympathetic understanding of 
faiths, one is suspicious of her handling 
of less familiar ones. For instance, she 
states that the conversion of the Roman 
emperor, presumably Constantine, pro- 
duced the results that “Jesus was wor- 
shipped with prayers and in the sacra- 
ment of the Last Supper. A priesthood 
was established, a system of ecclesiasti- 
cal penalties set up, a divine-human or- 
ganization developed.” A further distor- 
tion of the Biblical record and the his- 
tory of the first three centuries of Chris- 
tianity is difficult to imagine. One is 
also made suspicious by the facility with 
which she is able to reduce all the faiths 
to unanimity on all major issues. If it 
is as obviously simple as Mrs. Cranston 
believes, then the dynamic of religious 
practice is a much more complex and 
perverse factor than she allows for in 
her consistent denigration of ecclesiasti- 
cal institutions and dogmas. 

Epwarp CHANDLER 
The General Theological Seminary 


REMOVAL AND RETURN—The Socio- 
Economic Effects of the War on Japa- 
nese Americans, by Leonard Bloom and 
Ruth Riemer. University of California 
Press. $3.75 

HROUGH AN INTENSIVE STUDY OF THE 
Japanese American communities in 

Los Angeles, Leonard Blum and Ruth 

Riemer have prepared a_ thoroughly 

scientific account of the socio-economic 

effects of the war on the Japanese 

Americans who were evacuated’ from 

the West Coast. The methods exhibited 

by these expert social technicians alone 
make this work something of a tour 
de force. 

“Removal and Return,’ however, is 
not a book but a collection of carefully 
culled statistics interspersed with some 
fascinating observations. Leonard Bloom 
belongs to a school of Spartan social 
scientists who, out of a deep concern 
with scientific method, make a point of 
being bleakly unaccommodating to 
readers and admirers. A brief summary 
should have been included if only as a 
courtesy to the reader. 

If the reader, however, is prepared to 
fight his way through this formidable 


thicket of statistics, he will be vastly 
rewarded in the end. For here, beyond 
all doubt, is the most precise, painstak- 
ing, and illuminating demarcation of 
the special niche which the Japanese 
occupied in the prewar social structure 
and economy of the West Coast that 
ever will be written. The brilliant and 
incisive account of the manner in which 
the Japanese produce trade was organ- 
ized, the chapters on contract garden- 
ing and the Japanese fishing colony on 
Terminal Island are beyond praise. In 
the carving out of their special niche, 
the Japanese made unique contribu- 
tions to the economy of the regions 
which the authors carefully note. The 
difference between previous accounts of 
this special niche and this account is 
that between distance measured by 
paces and distance measured by pre- 
cision instruments. From the materials 
of this book the authors might easily 
have provided, in several generalized 
chapters, a description of the position 
formerly occupied by the Japanese in 
the Californian scheme of things that 
would have ranked as a social classic. 
The material is all there but the 
meanings have not been harvested. 
Although Japanese Americans have 
been well received on their return to 
California, they have not regained the 
position they formerly occupied. Their 
share in the income of the region is 
smaller; the power which they once 
possessed has been noticeably reduced; 
in certain fields, as in fishing and the 
retail end of the produce business, they 
have suffered unrecapturable losses. Only 
one quarter of the produce farms they 
once operated are today in Japanese 
hands; and the large concentration of 
former evacues in certain precarious 
economic categories, such as contract 
gardening, is a most disturbing omen. 


The authors also demonstrate that the 
indemnification program, so carelessly 
improvised by Congress, falls far short 
of the requirements of the situation. 
One of the brilliant achievements of 
this book is the method worked out 
by Mr. Bloom to estimate family 
losses occasioned by the evacuation. 
The 25,000 families, he believes, suf- 
fered losses in excess of $360,000,000— 
a total to be contrasted with the $10,- 
000,000 ‘“‘guess” of those who prepared 
the claims legislation. 

In short, here is a finely executed 
piece of social research which will be 
of great practical value and which 
makes important contributions to social 
theory and methodology. If you want 
to find out about the wonderfully in- 
teresting and quite unique place which 
the Japanese formerly occupied in the 
economy and social structure of the 
West Coast—what they did for a liv- 
ing, what they earned, what they owned, 
what they were like as a social group 
and how they functioned in relation to 
other groups—here is the irreplaceable 
source. Carey McWILitams 
Author, “A Mask for Privilege” 


BUSINESS AND GOVERNMENT, by 
Marshall Edward Dimock. Holt. $6.25 
UR GOOD FRIEND AND FORMER COL- 
league, Marshall E. Dimock, after 

a promising period in academic halls 
and in federal government service, has 
repaired to the hills of Vermont, where 
he has actively entered politics as a 
member of the state legislature, but still 
finds time to pursue the course of 
scholarship and productive writing. 
“Business and Government” is a useful 
text and, I suspect, a valuable tool for 
educators, (particularly in the colleges) 
in teaching politics and economics. It is 
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WORKERS WANTED WORKERS WANTED 


OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE 


WANTED—(a) Medical social worker; state 
division of child welfare and crippled children’s 
service; college town; considerable traveling. 
(b) Medical social worker; advantageous if 
some experience in psychiatric work; resort 
area of Southwest; altitude 7500 feet; all 
recreational facilities. (c) Chief psychiatric 
social worker; new hospital 500 beds; preven- 
tive and curative center; $4000-$4800 includ- 
ing living quarters. S12-1 Burneice Larson, 
Medical Bureau, Palmolive Building, Chicago. 


ee EEE 

VERMONT CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY 
has opening for caseworker, trainin required, 
experience preferred; beginning salary range 
$2400 to $3200; further information on request. 
Apply 174 Pearl Street, Burlington, Vt. 


+ +» « 50c per line 
Non-display . + «+ 10c per word 
Minimum Charge $2.00 per insertion 
Discounts . . 10% on six insertions 


CASH WITH ORDER 


The 
112 East 19 Street 


SOCIAL WORKER 
Many positions are available for trained 
social workers, group workers and adminis- 
trators through 


THE SOCIAL WELFARE UNIT 
New York State Employment Service 
139 Centre Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


Survey 
New York 3 


_—————— 


TEE SAN FRANCISCO CATHOLIC SOCIAL 
SERVICE HAS AN OPENING FOR A 
PROFESSIONALLY QUALIFIED CHILD 
WELFARE CASEWORKER 


GRADE II $2,976—$3,708 


APPLY TO GENERAL DIRECTOR, 1825 
MISSION STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 3, 
CALIF. 


OPPORTUNITIES in adoption specialization, 
general child placement, and family casework. 
Casework openings in large reorganized mul- 
tiple service agency; good supervision, student 
training program, psychiatric consultation. 
Reasonable case loads and good personnel 
practices. Beginning salary $2700 and in ac- 
cord with experience, Family and Children’s 
Service, 410 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PHILADELPHIA CHEST AREA. j 
Family Agency, F.S.A.A. member. Opening 
for caseworker. Psychoanalytic consultation. 
Opportunity for supervision of students if de- 
sired. Salary related to experience. Main 
Line Family Service, 18 Simpson Road, Ard- 
more, Pa. 


Suburban 


a 


NATIONAL TRAVELERS AID ASSOCIA- 
TION is recruiting applicants for executive 
and case supervisors’ vacancies as they occur 
in member agencies throughout the country. 


CONSULTANT to Agencies and Institutions. 
Professional training required and_ private 

SSS agency experience desirable. CHILD WEL- 

DIRECTOR OF ACTIVITIES—experience in FARE WORKERS—one year graduate train- 
group work and Bucs vision, te $3500. ing, one year Fe ie oo senor 

ualificati i . tunities for advancement, salary from $3300- Apply Director ild | elfare, tate ept. 

oe ee ee ee eee ee ee $4020 based on experience. Jewish Association Public Welfare, Phoenix, Arizona. 

supervisory responsibility. Write National tor Neighborhood Centers, 1391 Lexington 

Travelers Aid Association, 425 Fourth Avenue, Avenue, New York 28, N. Y. 

New York City 16. 


—_—_—__—_—_————————————— 


DIRECTOR, small Jewish Family Case Work 
Agency, Central New York State, preferably 
with knowledge of community organization. 
Excellent opportunity for experienced person 
interested in developing a new service. Gradu- 
ate degree in social work. Salary range $3,000 
to $4,000. 9014 Survey. 


—_——————— ees 


CASEWORKERS—man or woman for work 
with adolescents and an adoption worker—pro- 
fessionally trained and experienced, for pri- 
vate, state-wide child placing agency with 
growing program. lJowa Children’s Home So- 
ciety, 209 Davidson Bldg., Des Moines 11, 
owa. 


NEBRASKA Assistance and Child Welfare Pro- 
gram needs six field supervisors. One year 
graduate social work study; three years social 
work experience, one of which must be of 
supervisory, consultative, or executive nature. 
An additional year of training may be sub- 
stituted for one year general experience. $250 
to $325 per month. Merit System status in 
other states transferrable. For information and 
application forms, write NEBRASKA MERIT 
SYSTEM, 1306 State Capitol, Lincoln, Neb. 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY: State-wide Wel- 
fare Council. Community organization expe- 
rience desirable. Salary depends on training 
and experience. Personnel Committee, New 
Jersey Welfare Council, 20 Fulton Street, 
Newark 2, N. J. 


WANTED: Executive Director in small Y. W. 
C. A. with program experience in Y.W. work. 


Contact Mrs. J. C. Covert, 2209 Scott Lake 
Road, Pontiac, Michigan. 


a 


SENIOR CASEWORKER:—inquiries invited 
from mature woman with training and ex- 
perience. Newly established agency, protected 


CASE WORKER for foster home placement 
and home finding. Suburb of Chicago. Bensen- 
ville Home Society, Bensenville, Illinois. 


LL 


MEDICAL SOCIAL CONSULTANT: with 
outstanding background and leadership quali- 
ties for staff of national health and welfare 
organization. Should have extensive local 
agency and statewide experience previously in 
child welfare or crippled children’s programs. 
To participate in staff planning, field consul- 
tation and service, professional education. 
Must be available for extensive traveling from 
midwestern headquarters. 9017 Survey. 


case load. Salary range now to $3600. We 
are particularly interested in hearing from a 
worker with a central Pennsylvania back- 
ground or connections. Family Service of Al- 
toona, 1218 Thirteenth Avenue, Altoona, Penn- 
sylvania. 


CASE WORKER for Child Placement Service 


in multiple function children’s agency. Ex- 
perience in foster home care and adoption 
preferred. Graduate accredited school of so- 
cial work. Salary range $2,950-$4,300 depend- 
ing upon experience. Apply Jewish Child Care 
Association of Essex County, 15 Lincoln 
Park, Newark 2, N. J. 


CASEWORKERS—in very interesting commu- 
nity 125 miles from New York in Pocono 
Mountain area. Excellent personnel standards, 
good salary scale, psychiatric consultation, 
member F.S.A.A. Write Martha E. Yackel, 
Executive Director, Family Service Associa- 
tion of Wyoming Valley, 73 West Union 
Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. 


MEDICAL SOCIAL WORK staff position in 
large well established department, salary $254 
per month, graduate training required. For 
further details write Annie Laurie Baker, So- 
cial Service Department, University Hospitals, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minne- 


sota. 
SUPERINTENDENT for Children’s Home in 


Southern City. Must have experience and 
social service training. 9008 Survey. 


EXPANSION OF PUBLIC 
WELFARE SERVICES IN ALASKA 


POSITIONS OPEN IN PUBLIC AS- 
SISTANCE AND CHILD WELFARE 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN 


Customs and mores of people? 
Travel to remote areas? 
Building a future State? 


SUPERVISOR—Responsibility for over-all case 
work program in a small family agency in a 
progressive city of 200,000. Minimum require- 
ment M. S. S. from an accredited school with 
previous supervisory experience. Salary _com- 
mensurate with training and experience. Mem- 
ber retirement plan and F. S. A. A. Family 
Consultation Service, 10114 N. Water, Wichita 
2, Kansas. 


CASEWORKER. Opening in multiple service 
agency for Caseworker II in Family Service 
Department. Need well-trained, experienced 
practitioner for varied load including counsel- 
ing cases. Range of category $3,500-$4,500; 
appointment expected at about $3,900, depend- 
ent on qualifications. Write Marcel Kovarsky, 
Jewish Social Service Bureau, 15 Fernando 
Street, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


WANTED: Graduate Social Worker for mod- 
ern, pre-school child care program. Prefer 
married man, member A.S.W. Excellent 
opportunity for training and advancement. 
Start at $3,000. Atlanta Child’s Home, 229 
Hightower Road, N.W., Atlanta, Georgia. 


CASEWORKER—With graduate training, for 
a family agency in a stimulating community. 
Opportunities for community leadership. Salary 
beginning $3,000 to $3,500 depending on 
training and experience. Psychiatric consult- 
ant. Located near to Philadelphia. New York 
City easily accessible by train. Write Family 


Following Social Work positions are being 
established in Public Assistance and Child 
Welfare in Alaska: 


CASE WORKER—Opening for professionally 


District Supervisory position in Nome: trained and experienced worker for practice 


Salary ae: Bn $460.00 pertionth | (stake i ee eo eS in onal private (opal eae 

° aya fe} ° ey, 
Child Welfare Worker MULTIPLE FUNCTION small private child- 

Salary aiewevaxs cnuo aad $414.00 per month care agency desires trained and experienced 


CASE SUPERVISOR, graduate School of So- 
cial 'Work, experience in hospital setting pre- 
ferred. Apply Director of Social Service, 


Mount Sinai Hospital, 11 East 100 Street, | 
New York. \ 


case worker to supervise school age children 
in boarding homes, institution, and in own 
homes. Good personnel practices. Member 
Child Welfare League. Write training, ex- 
perience to: Victor H. Andersen, Director, 
Donald Whaley Home, 1201 Smith Street, 
Flint 4, Michigan. 


Work in several of these areas should ap- 
peal especially to men. Opportunities are 
available for husband and wife trained in 
Public Assistance, Child Welfare, or secre- 
tarial work. Openings available all classi- 
fications from time to time. 


WANTED-—Social workers to file their qualifi- 
cations with the Medical Bureau; opportuni- 
ties in all parts of America including foreign 


For application blanks and information 
write via airmail, stating qualifications, to: 


ALASKA DEPARTMENT OF 
PUBLIC WELFARE 
Box 2781 Juneau, Alaska 
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CASEWORKERS (two) needed by rapidly ex- 

panding family agency. One opening is for 
fully experienced worker capable of carrying 
responsibility for program with community 
and lay leaders. Stimulating setting. Initial 
salary range $2700 to $4000 dependent on ex- 


perience. Knowledge of German or Yiddish 
essential. Write Abraham Falk, Jewish Social 
Service Bureau, 1817 Pocahontas Street, 


Dallas, Texas. 


countries; all negotiations strictly confidential. 
Burneice Larson, Medical Bureau, Palmolive 
Building, Chicago. 


CASE SUPERVISOR with sound experience in 


private family agency. Experience in children’s 
work also acceptable. Beginning salary $3600 


to $4000 according to qualifications. 8897 
Survey. 
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WORKERS WANTED 


FIELD REPRESENTATIVE: in community 
organization for staff of national health and 
welfare agency. Must have outstanding lead- 
ership and organizational abilities. duca- 
tional background in social service administra- 
tion, community organization, or public wel- 
fare administration preferred. Must have 
thorough understanding of the organization, 
admnistration, and program philosophy of the 
voluntary agency. Must be available for ex- 
tensive traveling from midwestern headquar- 
ters. 9018 Survey. 


CASEWORKER — Opening for professionally 
trained caseworker in established multiple 
Service family agency. Expanding program. 
Professional supervision. Limited case load. 
Board of Directors active in developing and 
maintaining high standards of case work and 
personnel practice. Recently revised statement 
of personnel policies available. Salary be- 
ginning $3000 to $3200 depending on training 
and experience. Annual increments based on 
evaluation. Write Rosemary Antin, Jewish 
Sek Service, 78 State Street, Albany 7, New 

ork. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


EXECUTIVE, Man, Protestant Home for 
Aged, Employed at present, prefer change 
this year. 20 years successful experience in 
organizing, financing and new buildings. Pre- 
fer West Coast or South. Best of references. 
8979 Survey. 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, M.S.W., Ph.D., 
male, 38, qualified to organize and direct com- 
munity program in family life education and 
related areas. Excellent experience in com- 
munity organization, public speaking, staff 
administration, college teaching. 8996 Survey. 


INSTITUTION ORGANIZING AND FI- 


SOCIOLOGIST ... male, age 27, M.A., two 
years teaching experience ... training in Psy- 
chology . . . wishes position in Europe. 


Available in June, 1950. 9009 Survey. 


PROGRAM DIRECTOR of Boys’ Home de- 
sires change. Fifteen years of successful ex- 
perience in the field. Thorough knowledge of 
Institutional Administration, Will consider po- 
sition in Farm School for Boys, Boys’ Or- 
phanage or Boys’ Convalescent Home. Avail- 
able now. 8971 Survey. 


PUBLICITY: Public Relations, fund raising. 
Long, successful social welfare experience. 
Part or full time. 9010 Survey. 


AVAILABLE—woman, 40 years, engaging, ma- 
ture, M.S., psychiatric major, extensive ex- 
perience, private, public, family agencies and 
hospital neuro-psychiatric casework, supervi- 
sory, teaching level wishes senior casework; 
supervisory, psychiatric setting, New York 
City. 9012 Survey. 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY of Family Serv- 
ice Agency desires similar position elsewhere. 
Educated, trained and experienced in admin- 
istration, counselling and case work. Now 
devoting fourth of time to administration, 
three fourths counselling and casework. 9013 
Survey. 


MATURE MAN, executive administrator, 3 
years director of large Settlement House; 6 
years educational, vocational and _ recreational 
director CCC Camps; 3% years Military Wel- 
fare American Red Cross. Six years experi- 
ence case work —~ Summer Camp Director. 
Graduate Midwestern University. Attended 
three summer schools New England. Com- 
pleted Course in Boys’ Work New York Uni- 
versity. Presently employed program director 
Boys’ Club large city. Desirous of moving to 
smaller community. 9011 Survey. 


EXECUTIVE (Male), M.S.W. with experience 
in Public Welfare, Community Organization, 
Public Speaking, Staff Administration, inter- 
ested in position involving Community Or- 
ganization. 9016 Survey. 


HOUSEFATHER — delinquent, problem boys, 
recreational and occupational therapy experi- 
ence, excellent checkable record, available im- 
mediately. 9015 Survey. 
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(Continued from page 691) 
a conscious restoration of what once was 
known as political economy. 

In restoring the dismal science, Mr. 
Dimock does not leave us without hope. 
Something new has been added and 
that is a well organized documentation 
concerning the new marriage of poli- 
tics and economics as a union through 
which man may possibly direct some of 
the forces which former writers thought 
might destroy him. 

While the book contains nothing es- 
sentially new, its arrangement and pre- 
sentation are novel, readable, and up to 
date with interesting treatments of prob- 
lems of state intervention, recurring de- 
pressions, labor and government, mo- 
nopoly, finance, natural resources, gov- 
ernment ownership, national planning, 
and all the other competing forces in a 
mixed economy. There is an excellent 
list of court decisions, questions, and 
supplementary reading at the end of 
each chapter, and a complete index. 

Libraries, teachers of government who 
wish their students to have more knowl- 
edge of economics, and teachers of eco- 
nomics who wish their students to have 
an appreciation of politics and adminis- 
tration will find this volume useful. 
Director Hersert EMMERICH 
Public Administration Clearing House, 
Chicago 


IDEOLOGICAL DIFFERENCES AND 
WORLD ORDER. Edited by F. S. C. 
See ae Yale University Press. Price 

4.50 


PROPHESY THAT THE NAME OF F, S. C. 

Northrop will come to stand at the 
top of the list of ranking philosophers 
in the mid-twentieth century. In 1931, 
he published “Science and First Prin- 
ciples” which was difficult but reward- 
ing reading. In 1946, his “The Meet- 
ing of East and West” had an enthusias- 
tic reception in which by no means all 
of his philosophic colleagues joined. His 
selected papers (1947), “The Logic of 
the Sciences and the Humanities” 
brought added clarity to the theme he 
had been advancing in the previous vol- 
ume. Indeed, he has preempted as a 
field to be uniquely probed by him the 
search for some common denominators 
of value and meaning that can supply 
the basis for sympathetic and under- 
standing discourse among those of dif- 
ferent religions and different cultures. 

In the present volume this search goes 
on in stimulating and rewarding ways. 
Although Professor Northrop has only 
one extended and brilliant paper in this 
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THE BOOKSHELF 


and HARD - TO - FIND 
OUT-OF-PRINT books supplied; also gen- 
ealogies, town histories; incomplete sets completed 
back numbers all magazines, etc. All subjects, all 
languages. Send us your list of book-wants—ne 
obligation, We report quickly. Lewest prices. 
(We also supply all current books or any book 


mentioned in this issue of The Survey at 
publishers’ prices postpaid.) 

AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 West 48th Street, Dept. S, New York 19, N. Y. 
We also buy old books, magazines, prints, letters, 
documents, etc. Send us your list. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NURSING 
shows the part which professional nurses take 
in the betterment of the world. Put it in 
your library. $4.00 a year. 1790 Broadway 
at.58th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


A SPECIAL SERVICE TO SOCIAL WORK- 


books not in stock at no cost to you. The 
price of the book must meet your approval. 
Write for free catalogue. GREELEY SQUARE 
BOOK STORE, P. O. Box 18, Tremont Sta- 
tion, New York 57, N. Y. 


PSYCHOLOGY—Free catalog Psychology, Self- 
Improvement books just published. Cenacle 
Co., 1344 Idaho Street, San Jose, California. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


SPECIAL ARTICLES, THESES, SPEECHES, 
PAPERS. Research, revision, bibliographies, 
etc. Over twenty years’ experience serving 
busy professional persons. Prompt service ex- 
tended. AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 
137 Cottage St., Jersey City 6, N. J 


LANGUAGES 


LINGUAPHONE MAKES LANGUAGES 
EASY. At home learn to speak Spanish, 
Portuguese, Italian, French, German, Rus- 


tional Method. Save time, work, money, 
Send for free book. Linguaphone Institute, 50 
RCA Bldg., New York 20, N. Y. 


INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


SEEMAN BROS., INC., Groceries. Hudson 
and North Moore Streets, New York. 


BOOK ENDS 


LIBRARY OVERFLOWING? Hardwood Book- 
ends for desk or mantel; simple lines, natural 
finish; one dollar-fifty pair postpaid. Hard- 
woods, Conway, N. H. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MAP OF THE MONTH, Box 1172, G.P.O., 
New York City, Dept. G. $5 per year. 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


ZALAINE HULL Agency 
PERSONNEL CONSULTANTS 


Professional and Executive Positions 


286 Fifth Avenue By Appointment 
New York I, N. Y. Bryant 9-6552 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, INC. 
AGENCY, 64 West 48th Street, New 
York. PL. 7-8590. A _ professional 
bureau specializing in fund-raising, 
group work, institutional, casework, 
and medical social work positions. 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION ON MENTAL 


DEFICIENCY, INC. A National Associa- 
tion devoted to the care, education, train- 
ing, community placement and supervision 
of retarded and mentally defective children 
and adults. Membership $6.00 per year. Pub- 
lishers of American Journal of Mental De- 
ficiency, quarterly, $7.00 per year; and 
A.A.M.D. News, $1.50 per year. Applica- 
tions and Subscriptions to P. O. Box 96, 
Willimantic, Connecticut. 


AMERICAN 


FOUNDATION FOR THE 
BLIND, INC.,—15 ‘West 16th Street, New 
York. A national organization conducting 
research and field service. Library. Me- 
chanical appliances for the blind. William 
Ziegler, Jr., President; Robert B. Irwin, 
Executive Director, 


AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMIT- 


TEE (QUAKERS), 20 South 12th Street, 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania; Clarence E. 
Pickett, Executive Secretary. Represents 
the Society of Friends in relief and social 
welfare services on a non-sectarian basis 
and without discrimination of race or mna- 
tionality. Present activities include CLOTH- 
ING and FOOD DISTRIBUTION, RE- 
HABILITATION and SELF-HELP 
PROJECTS, MEDICAL and TRANS- 
PORT WORK; in Europe and Asia; 
REFUGEE AID; in United States and 
abroad; RACE RELATIONS:  improve- 
ment of housing and employment for Ne- 
groes, college lectureships; ECONOMIC 
RELATIONS: housing projects, consulta- 
tive services to management and_ labor; 
WORK and STUDY PROJECTS: for col- 
lege and high school students, in United 
States, Mexico and Europe; INTERNA- 
TIONAL RELATIONS: over 300 confer- 
ences and institutes to promote study of 
religious and economic bases for peace, 
student study groups for peace education on 
college campuses, seminars for foreign and 
American students; SCHOOL AFFILIA- 
TION PROGRAM: linking schools in 
United States and abroad. 


AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY—817 14th 


St., N.W., Fifth Floor, Washington 5, D. C. 
A national organization devoted to preven- 
tion of deafness, conservation of hearing and 
rehabilitation of the hard of hearing. Month- 
ly publication, HEARING NEWS, $3.00 a 
year. Literature for sale. Information 
given concerning problems of the hard of 
hearing. Field Services. C. Stewart Nash, 
M.D., President; Harry P. Wareham, Ex- 
ecutive Vice President, 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FAMILY 


RELATIONS (inc. 1930), directed by Paul 
Popenoe. Public education, personal service, 
research. Write for list of publications, 
5287 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 27, Calif. 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS. 


Administered through national headquarters 
in Washington, D. C., and four area offices 
in Alexandria, Va., Atlanta, Ga., St. Louis, 
Mo., San Francisco, Calif. There are 3,745 
local chapters, organized mostly on a county 
basis. Services of the Red Cross are: Serv- 
ices to the Armed Forces; Services to Vet- 
erans; Home Service; International Ac- 
tivities; Disaster Services; Medical Serv- 
ices; The National Blood Program; Nurs- 
ing Services; Food and Nutrition Service; 
First Aid, Accident Prevention, and Water 
Safety; Volunteer Services; American 
Junior Red Cross; and College Activities. 


ASSOCIATION FOR FAMILY LIVING, 


THE. Resource in child guidance, marriage, 
and family relations. Speakers, counseling, 
library and materials in youth and parent 
cancation, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
vel 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 2 Park Ave., 
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New York 16, N. Y. Incorporated 1910 and 
chartered by Congress in 1916 to develop 
character in boys and train them in citizen- 
ship. Programs: Cub Scouting—8, 9 and 
10; Boy Scouting__11 and upward; Senior 
Scouting—14 and upward, available locally 
through sponsorship by schools, churches, 
fraternal orders, civic groups, etc. Amory 
Houghton, Pres., Dr. Arthur A. Schuck, 
Chief Scout Executive. 


BOYS’ ATHLETIC LEAGUE, INC., 112 East 
19th Street, New York 3. Algonquin 4-1753. 
Arranges invitation tournaments in indoor 
and outdoor sports for Boys’ Clubs, Social 
Settlements, Community Centers, Church 
iouses, You Mia, CeeAl cs Vem Vue ee Ans merc, 
throughout Greater New York. Gustavus T. 


Kirby, Honorary President; Malcolm Van 
Zandt, President; Stanley deJ. Osborne, 
Treasurer; Willard L. Kauth, Director. 


Sponsors: The Benjamin Harrison Recrea- 
tion Center, 657 Tenth Avenue; The Lincoln 
Recreation Center, 235 West 113 Street; 
Theodore Roosevelt Recreation Center, 2077 
Second Ave.; Tot-Lot Playground, 422 West 
49 Street; Tot-Lot, 110 East 110 Street; 
Camp Sebago, Camp Wakonda and Camp 
Orenda in the Palisade-Interstate Park; 
Co-Sponsor School Settlement, 120 Jackson 
Street, Brooklyn. 


CAMP FIRE GIRLS, INC., 16 East 48 Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. Mrs. James C. Parker, 
President; Miss Martha F. Allen, National 
Director. Founded in 1910, by a group of 
progressive educators, “to perpetuate the 
spiritual ideals of the home and to stimu- 
late and aid in the formation of habits 
making for health and character.” It pro- 
vides health and character-building activities 
for girls 7 to J8 and stresses home and 
related crafts. 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
—24 West 40 Street, New York 18. A 
league of children’s agencies and institutions 
to secure improved standards and methods 
in their various fields of work. It also co- 
operates with other children’s agencies, 
cities, states, churches, fraternal orders and 
other civic groups to work out worthwhile 
results in phase of child welfare in which 
they are interested, 


COMMUNITY CHESTS AND COUNCILS, 
INC., 155 East 44th Street, New York. 
Information and consultation about coopera- 
tive planning and financing of social work 
through chests and councils of social 
agencies. 


GIRL SCOUTS OF THE JU. S. A. National 
Headquarters, 155 E. 44th St., New York 
17. Founded 1912. Mrs. Harry S. Truman, 


Hon. Pres.; Mrs. C. Vaughan Ferguson, 
Pres.; Mrs. Paul Rittenhouse, Natl. Dir. 
Affiliated with the World Assn. of Girl 


Guides and Girl Scouts, the Girl Scouts of 
the U. S. A. offer girls from seven through 
seventeen citizenship and community service 
activities in eleven different program fields, 
embracing international friendship, outdoor 
life, homemaking, the arts and future voca- 
tions. Training is provided for volunteer 
leaders who work with girls in carrying out 
the objectives of the organization. 


————— 


THE GIRLS’ FRIENDLY SOCIETY U.S. A., 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Week-day, group-work organization for girls 
(Juniors, aged 7 to 14; members, 14 to 2s 
Sponsored by the Episcopal Church. 


es 


HOME MISSIONS COUNCIL OF NORTH 
AMERICA—297 Fourth Ave., New York 
City. The inter-denominational home mis- 
sion body of 23 denominations. Executive 
Secretaries, Edith E. Lowry, Rev. Mark A. 
Dawber; Migrant Supervisors; Western 
Mrs. F. E. Shotwell, 3330 West Adams 
Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. ; Midwestern, 
Rev. Ellis Marshburn, 139 North Clark 
St., Chicago 2, Ill. 


—— 


THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ 
ASS’N., 1313 E. 60 Street, Chicago 37, 
Ill. To aid in improving municipal admin- 
istration (1) the Municipal Year Book, (2) 
Public Management, monthly journal on 
local government, (3) Management Informa- 
tion Service for Cities on fee basis, (4) 
Eight correspondence courses in municipal 
management. Write for more details. 

——— 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 
—Promotes a better understanding of prob- 
lems of democracy in industry through its 
pamphlets, research and lecture services and 
organization of college and city groups. 
Executive Director, Harry W. Laidler, 112 
East 19th Street, New York Sy ING. 6 
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NATIONAL BOARD, YOUNG WOMEN’S 


CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, 600 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York City. An_ inter- 
national Christian woman movement devoted 
to service for women and girls and the at- 
tempt to help build a society in which the 
abundant life is possible for every individual. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE, 


419 Fourth Ave., New York 16. Estab- 
lished in 1904. Studies child labor and re- 
lated educational problems; cooperates in 
improving state and federal measures for 
protection and education of youth. Bulle- 
tin, other publications. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR EDUCA- 


TION ON ALCOHOLISM, INC. (a divi- 
sion of The Yale Plan on Alcoholism), 2 
East 103rd_ Street, New York 29, N. ‘ 
A non-profit. organization established in 
1944, to aid in the education of the public 
in matters pertaining to alcoholism. It does 
not take sides in the Wet-Dry controversy. 
It provides speakers to interested groups 
and distributes factual unbiased literature. 
It organizes citizen’s committees in commu- 
nities throughout the country, and sponsors 
and guides these local committees in pro- 
grams of education and action in their com- 
munities, designed to meet this great medi- 
cal and social problem. Through these local 
affiliates it promotes and establishes facili- 
ties for the rehabilitation of the alcoholic. 
It promotes prevention of alcoholism through 
education and rehabilitation. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 


WORK, 82 N. High St., Columbus, Ohio; 
Martha M. Eliot, M.D., President. The Con- 
ference is an organization to discuss the 
principle of humanitarian effort and to in- 
crease the efficiency of social service agen- 
cies. Each year it holds an annual meeting, 
publishes in permanent form the proceedings 
of the meeting and issues a quarterly Bulle- 
tin. Proceedings are sent free of charge to 
all members upon payment of a membershi 
fee of $7.50. 77th Annual Meeting, April 
23-29, 1950, Atlantic City, N. J. 


—————— 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOM- 


EN, 1819 Broadway, New York 23, N. Y. 
Mrs. Irving M. Engel, President. FIFTY- 
SIX YEARS SERVICE TO FAITH AND 
HUMANITY through:—SOCIAL WEL- 
FARE—Mental hygiene program: Council 
houses and clubs, nurseries; clinics; camps, 
work with the aged and handicapped; schol- 
arships. OVERSEAS SERVICES—Opera- 
tion of a home for unattached girls and 
young women in Paris and Athens; scholar- 
ship grants at American Universities for 
study in social welfare, public health, nutri- 
tion, nursing, occupational therapy to quali- 
fied young women from abroad who return 
to work in their own countries. EDUCA- 
TION AND SOCIAL ACTION—Contem- 
porary Jewish Affairs, international relations 
and peace, social legislation. Study groups 
under national direction keep Jewish wom- 
en throughout country alert to vital current 
issues. Through local Sections, SERVICE 
TO FOREIGN BORN—Immigration aid, 
port and dock work, naturalization aid, 
Americanization classes, location of relatives. 
Support of School of Education, Hebrew 
University, Jerusalem. 234 Senior Sections 
in United States—also Junior and Council- 
ette groups. 85,000 Senior members. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF YOUNG MEN’S 


CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—291 Broad- 
way, New York City; 1513 local Asso- 
ciations federated for Christian leadership 
and citizenship training among young men 
and boys. 


——————— 
NATIONAL COUNCIL ON FAMILY RE- 


LATIONS, 1126 E. 59th St., Chicago Shs 
Ill. Membership open to persons with pro- 
fessional interests in marriage and family 
life. Send for materials list and informa- 
tion on state and regional councils. 
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THE NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR IN- 
FANTILE PARALYSIS, INC., 120 Broad- 
way, New York 5, N. Y. A non-profit or- 
ganization pledged to lead, direct and unify 
the fight against infantile paralysis. Through 
more than 2,800 Chapters serving every 
county in the nation, it guarantees the best 
available care and treatment for infantile 
paralysis victims, regardless of age, race or 
religion, and furnishes immediate aid to 
epidemic areas when polio strikes. By ap- 
propriating funds to recognized research in- 
stitutions, it supports scientific investigation 
into the cause, prevention and cure of polio- 
myelitis. In addition, it finances the train- 
ing of polio specialists and maintains a pro- 
gram of information and education to ac- 
quaint the public with facts about the dis- 
ease. Truly a ‘‘people’s philanthropy,” its 
funds are derived solely from yoluntary con- 
tributions by the American people during 
the annual March of Dimes, January 15-30. 


NATIONAL JEWISH HOSPITAL AT DEN- 
VER, 3800 East Colfax Avenue, Denver, 
Colorado, Philip Houtz, Executive Director; 
Allen Hurst, M.D., Medical Director. Free, 
non-sectarian for needy tuberculous adults 
and children. (Kosher dietary.) Maintains 
children’s service. Medical, educational, vo- 
cational, occupational, psychological, psychi- 
atric and social services. H. J. Corper, 
M.D., Research Director; Harold Nitzberg, 
Director of Social Service and Vocational 
Therapy. Applications to nearest regional 
office:—NEW YORK: Mrs. Erna L. Lin- 
denbaum, 19 West 44 St. PHILADEL- 
PHIA. Ralph Crollick, 1831 Chestnut St. 
CHICAGO: Louis Hochberg, 100 No. 
LaSalle St. LOS ANGELES: Albert J. 
Silverman, 747 So. Hill St. BOSTON: 
Miss Frances Kanter, 73 Tremont St. DAL- 
LAS: Herbert Herritt, 1925 Cedar Springs 
Ave. PITTSBURGH: Miss Sara Rosen- 
blum, 4 Smithfield St. Other applications 
through local Jewish Federation and Wel- 
fare Funds or direct to Hospital. 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
—315 Fourth Ave., New York City. To 
bring to everybody in America, young or 
old, an opportunity to find the best and most 
satisfying recreational use of leisure time 
through participation in music, drama, sports 
and games, arts and crafts, nature activities; 
and to help secure adequate playground, 
recreation centers, swimming pools, beaches, 
athletic fields and other recreational facilities. 


(Continued from page 693) 
symposium, the guiding, unifying hand 
is his. The thesis running through 
the volume has to do with the creative 
role of the individual in his culture in 
contrast to the view that the culture 
completely conditions the individual. 
Cultural relativism is thus approached in 
a new way that will disturb the outlook 
of certain anthropologists. The theme 
has further to do with the need for dis- 
cerning the preconceptions underlying 
the values in a given culture, in order to 
grasp why the overt differences occur 
from culture to culture, and how those 
differences are to be interpreted and 
evaluated by those in other cultures. In 
his own words, “the facts of a culture 
fail to make sense until the ideas or 
philosophy of the people indigenous to 
the culture are grasped. Once it is real- 
ized that ideas are relevant to social and 
cultural institutions and events and that 
the ideas of men can be altered by them- 
selves, then the way is opened for plac- 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIP- 
PLED CHILDREN AND ADULTS, INC., 
11 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
E, W. Palmer, President; Lawrence J. 
Linck, Executive Director. The Society 
through its 2000 state and local member 
units seexs to provide health, welfare, edu- 
cational, recreational, vocational and employ- 
ment services to all types of handicapped 
persons, adjusting its services to each com- 
munity and the programs of other agencies. 
Maintains special cerebral palsy services; 
consultation by professional staff; loan 
library. Financed by annual sale of Easter 
Seals. Publishes “The Crippled Child,” a 
magazine for parents of handicapped chil- 
dren, bimonthly, $2.00 a year. 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIA- 
TION—1790 Broadway at 58th St., New 
York, Dr. James E, Perkins, managing di- 
rector. Pamphlets of methods and programs 
for the prevention of tuberculosis. Publica- 
tions sold and distributed through state asso- 
ciations in every state. American Review of 
Tuberculosis, medical journal, $8.00 a year; 
and Monthly Bulletin, house organ, free. 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE, organized in 
1910, with 57 local branches seeks to im- 
prove living and working conditions among 
Negroes. Conducts surveys and research as 
basis for its services. Specializes in secur- 
ing full use of Negro manpower in public 
and private employment. Publishes special 
bulletins on interracial and community prob- 
lems. Provides fellowships in Social Work. 
Solicits contributions and gifts. 1133 Broad- 
way, New York 10. WAtkins 4-0505. 


THE NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUID- 
ANCE ASSOCIATION, Christine Melcher, 
Executive Secretary, 82 Beaver Street, 
Room 510, New York 5, is the professional 
organization for counselors and others en- 
gaged and interested in vocational guidance 
and the publishers of OCCUPATIONS, the 
Vocational Guidance Journal. 


THE OSBORNE ASSOCIATION, INC., 114 
East 30th Street, New York, N. Y. Tele- 
phone CAledonia 5-9720-9721. Activities: 
—Collects information about correctional in- 
stitutions and works to improve correctional 
methods and standards. Aids released pris- 
oners in their problems of readjustment by 
securing employment and giving such other 
assistance as they may require. Austin H. 
MacCormick, Exec. Dir.; Robt. R. Han- 
num, Dir. of Vocational Placement. 


ing the fate of men and their cultural 
institutions and values, in significant 
part at least, back in their own hands.” 

We are here presented with an answer 
to deterministic thinking about human 
affairs, and shown something of the 
patient exploration required to get be- 
neath the conduct of a people to its 
underlying pattern of life ideas. The 
relevance of this to the confrontation 
of the West with the communism of 
Russia is obvious enough. And the edi- 
tor here and elsewhere is trying to point 
the moral for a new approach—an ap- 
proach obviously not of ideological ap- 
peasement but of coming to grips with 
the deeper forces which account for the 
ideology. 

This book seems to me to be basic 
material in a whole new orientation of 
thinking and studying about cultures, 
religions, philosophies of life, and the 
derivation of values. It is a splendid 
challenge to be told that we need mo- 
mentarily pay less attention “to the goal 
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THE SALVATION ARMY, INC., National 
Headquarters, 120 West 14th St., New York 
City. An International organization, founded 
in London, 1865, established in the United 
States March 10, 1880. A religious and so- 
cial welfare organization, operating insti- 
tutions, corps and agencies for all ages, to 
meet a variety of human needs in most 
major cities. Commissioner Ernest I. Pug- 
mire, National Commander. 


MARGARET SANGER RESEARCH BUREAU 
17 W. 16th St., N. Y. City. WA 9-6200. 
MARGARET SANGER, Director. 

Every day 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. 
Saturday 9 A.M. to 1 P.M. 
Wednesday & Thursday eve. 5:30 to 8 P.M. 


SOCIAL WORK VOCATIONAL BUREAU. 
Build Your Future On Your Record; Per- 
sonnel Histories of Members Compiled and 
available to prospective employers. Margaret 
E. Rich, Executive Director, 122 East 22nd 
Street, New York 10, N. Y. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, since 1881, has fol- 
lowed a program of service in offering prac- 
tical training for Negro youth in promoting 
interracial good will. Maintains Depart- 
ment of Records and Research for compiling 
and releasing pertinent information on race 
relations and Negro progress. Publishes 
NEGRO YEARBOOK. F. D. Patterson, 
President, Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. 


THE VOLUNTEERS OF AMERICA, 34 
West 28th Street, New York 1, N. Y. A 
nationwide religious-social welfare organi- 
zation founded in 1896 by Ballington Booth 
and Maud Ballington Booth to meet spir- 
itual and varied physical needs of the un- 
adjusted and disadvantaged of all nation- 
alities and creeds thru institutions, posts 
and departments in most major American 
cities. 


This DIRECTORY appears in THE 
SURVEY twelve times a year. 


Rates are 40 cents a line (actual) per 
insertion. For information contact the 
Advertising Department. 


of world order” and give more regard 
“to the ideological differences which 
present obstacles on the way to that goal 
and to the methods suggested by the 
contemporary social sciences and the 
philosophy of culture for the removal 
of these obstacles.” 

This book brings the urgent need for 
the study of cultures into a frame of 
reference we have never had before, or 
which at least has never been stated 
with such power. It will repay (and 
perhaps require) several careful read- 
ings. Orpway TEap 
Lecturer, Columbia University 


THEY WERE HERE FIRST, by D’Arcy 
McNickle. Lippincott. $3.75 

I SPITE OF EXHAUSTIVE RESEARCH ON 
the part of anthropologists and archae- 

ologists, the origin and early history of 

the American Indian is still shrouded in 

mystery. It is a reasonable surmise, how- 

ever, that the ancestors of the Indians 

(Continued on page 696) 
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WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


The 
George Warren Brown 


School of Social Work 


Saint Louis 5, Missouri 


A two-year professional curriculum leading to 


the degree of 


Master of Social Work 


A first-year base of generic content permits sec- 


ond-year concentration in special fields such as 


medical social work, psychiatric social work, 
family case work, child welfare, group work, 
public welfare administration, social welfare 


organization, research. 


Applications for admission in the Fall of 1950 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
Case Work, Psychiatric Social Work, Medical Social 

Work, Group Work. 
Two Group Work Institutes, March 20 to 24, 1950. 


Summer term for experienced social workers be- 
gins May 29, 1950. 


Fall semester begins September 13, 1950. 
For information and catalogue, apply to the Dean. 


84 Exeter Street Boston, Massachusetts 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Professional Education Leading to the degree of M.S. 


Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Community Work 


now being received. 


Dean. 


Information available upon inquiry of the 


(Continued from page 695) 
found their way from Asia across what 
is now the Bering Strait and gradually 
worked southward. There is substan- 
tial evidence to support this theory, in- 
cluding the finding of certain peculiarly 
marked arrowheads known as Folsom 
Flints, all the way from Kamchatka to 
New Mexico. But whatever their origin, 
the early settlers of America had been 
here for many centuries before the 
Europeans rediscovered this continent. 

D’Arcy McNickle, in the first of the 
three parts into which this book is di- 
vided, provides satisfactory proof of this 
long occupancy. How else could there 
have been enough time to develop the 
several hundred dialects and languages 
found here? Again, not even if there 
had been Indian Luther Burbanks 
among these early peoples could maize 
have been developed from the native 
coarse grass, or lima beans brought to 
perfection in any short period of time. 
Geological evidence is corroborative. 
McNickle recites further progress made 
by the Indians during the centuries, 
such as the building up of substantial 
towns and the setting up in some tribes 


of the framework of representative 
government. 
696 


The second part of the book, which 
the author styles, “New World Redis- 
covered,” discusses the policies of the 
early explorers and colonizers. The 
Spaniards were ruthless and gave scant 
consideration to Indian relations, though 
the Spanish Jesuits were an exception to 
this rule. The English were more hu- 
mane, but disdained to familiarize them- 
selves with Indian psychology and cus- 
toms before dealing with them. The 
result was continual trouble. The French 
alone had the wisdom and patience to 
study Indian character and unwritten 
laws and were able to establish them- 
selves with all the Indian tribes except 
the Iroquois, to whom, for some reason, 
they failed to make the right approach. 

In his third section, the author recites 
in considerable detail, and in chron- 
ological order, the development of our 
national Indian policy from the time 
we obtained our independence to the 
present. Washington and his War Sec- 
retary, Henry Knox—whose shadow 
McNickle thinks should lengthen in his- 
tory—believed in dealing with the In- 
dians as independent peoples. Thomas 
Jefferson had the same idea. Chief 
Justice John Marshall upheld this posi- 


tion in Supreme Court decisions, but 


51 Commonwealth Avenue 


Family and Child Welfare 


Social Research 


Catalog will be sent on request. 


Boston, Mass. 


the policy was unable to withstand the 


attacks of avaricious land traders and 


speculators. The Indians were pushed 


back everywhere, regardless of justice 


or treaties. 

This continued until 1887, when the 
Allotment Act was passed by Congress 
allocating specific tracts of land to the 
tribes and to individual Indians. This 
effort to settle the Indian question 
proved inadequate and unsatisfactory. 
Finally, in 1934, The Indian Reorga- 
nization Act was passed. This was a 


step toward the restoration of tribal | 


government and was a recognition of 
the thesis of John Marshall, namely, 
that a weaker people lose none of their 
attributes of power by the mere act of 
coming under the protection of a 
stronger people. 

Mr. McNickle agrees with former 


Indian Commissioner John Collier, to 
whom this book is dedicated, that the | 


Indian. societies are indestructible, and 
calls attention to the fact that they have 
“survived the gravest vicissitudes.” 


The book is comprehensive, readable, | 
and informative. It is well styled “The | 


Epic of the American Indian.” 


Pavut BEstor 
President, Friends of the Land 
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SMITH COLLEGE 
SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORK | 


A Graduate Professional School 
offering 
Educational Programs Leading to the Degree 
Master of Social Science 


Academic Year Opens June 1950 


A Program of Advanced Study for Experienced 
Graduate Caseworkers in Preparation for Prac- 
tice, Supervision, Teaching, and Administration 


August 1950 through July 1951 


Smith College Studies in Social Work 


Contents for October 1949 


Judging the Results of the Cambridge-Somerville Youth 
tudy Helen Leland Witmer 
Choosing Children for Day Nursery Care 
P Phyllis Bawmgardner 
Interview Group Therapy: Process and Effects 
Ellen Ruth Lachmann 


For further information write to 
THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


BOSTON COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


A GRADUATE PROFES- 
SIONAL SCHOOL, OFFER- 
ING A UNIQUE PREPARA- 
TION FOR THE MANY | 
CAREERS IN THE 

SOCIAL SERVICES 


Family Counseling . 
Child Care . 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Public Assistance 
Community Organization 


Medical Social Work 


Address: THE DEAN 


Boston College School of Social Work 
126 Newbury Street, Boston 16, Mass. 


CATALOGUE SENT ON REQUEST 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Fellowships for Beginning Students 


RECHNT COLLEGE GRADUATE FEL- 
LOWSHIPS: A limited number of fellow- 
ships will be awarded to men and women 
living outside the metropolitan area of New 
York City who have graduated from college 
since 1947, These fellowships are offered 
to assist promising candidates to embark 
upon professional graduate study for social 
- work. They are not limited as to field and 
will provide tuition for three quarters plus 
a supplementary grant toward maintenance. 
The supplementary grant will vary according 
to the needs of the applicant but will not ex- 
~ ceed $187.50 a quarter. Applications should 
be made on blanks secured from the School 
and filed not later than March 1, 1950. 


2 East 91st Street New York 28, N. Y. 


The Aniversity of Chicago 


School of Social Service Administration 
ACADEMIC YEAR [b95 0554 
SUMMER QUARTER 


First Term—June 26 to July 28 


Second Term—July 31 to September 2 


Spring Quarter begins March 27 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Giving complete program and requirements for 


admission will be sent on request. 


PROPHETS 
OF DECEIT 


A Study of the Techniques 


of the American Agitator 


By Leo Lowenthal and Norbert 
Guterman 


This book draws on the speeches and writing of 
conspicuous American agitators of our own day to 
provide an absorbing picture of the persuasive tech- 
niques used by agitators to foment hatred and preju- 
dice. In probing the meaning of demagogy, its 
techniques and appeals, its arguments, its personali- 
ties, the book offers a striking analysis of the mech- 
anisms by which the agitator translates uncertain 
feeling into specific belief and action. (Studies in 
Prejudice Series) $2.50 


REHEARSAL 
FOR DESTRUCTION 


A Study of Political Anti-Semitism 


in Imperial Germany 
By Paul Massing, Lecturer in Sociology, 


Rutgers University 


What were the historical forerunners of German 
anti-Semitism? This objective historical study of 
Germany under the Kaisers demonstrates how anti- 
Semitism was developed as a tool for pitting social 
and political groups against one another, how the 
whole cultural transformation of the country was 
nurtured upon anti-Semitism with such drastic con- 
sequences under Hitler. In exposing the roots of 
Nazi anti-Semitism, the book serves as a valuable 
guide for the present task of democratic reorien- 
tation in Germany. (Studies in Prejudice Series) 

$4.00 
Write publisher, Dept. 32, for complete catalog of 

Harper books on group and social work. 


HERE IS GOD'S 
PLENTY 


Reflections on American Social 
Advance 
By Mary K. Simkhovitch 
Founder of Greenwich House, New York City 


Mary K. Simkhovitch, beloved and honored dean of 
living social workers, stands with such leaders as 
Jane Addams and Lillian Wald as one of the out- 
standing pioneers of social betterment in our urban 
society. In this intimate, inspiring story of her dis- 
tinguished career she draws upon the significant les- 
sons of her own life to illuminate the encouraging 
social progress she has witnessed, as well as the 
problems that still remain to be solved. aa 
unique piece of Americana.”—Bryn J. Hovde, Presi- 
dent, The New School for Social Research. $2.50 


RACE RELATIONS 
IN A 
DEMOCRACY 


By Ina Corinne Brown 


Professor of Anthropology, Scarritt College 


Walter White, Executive Secretary of the N.A.A.C.P., 
says: “I would like to be affluent enough to purchase 
a vast number of copies to be placed in the hands 
of many Americans who today anxiously ask, ‘What 
are the facts about race?’ and ‘What can I do’?” An 
exceptionally competent and factual statement of the 
problem of Negro-white relations in the United 
States, historically reviewed, and sociologically in- 
terpreted. $3.00 


KENTUCKY 
ON THE MARCH 


By Harry W. Schacter, 
President, Committee for Kentucky 


Foreword by Mark F. Ethridge, Publisher, 


Louisville "Courier Journal” 


“Everybody and his Aunt Esmeralda ought to read 
it... a simple but somehow inspiring saga of how 
a group of plain Joes decided to make their state a 
better place in which to live—and then did it.’— 
Billy Rose, NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE. 
“... one of the most excellent stories of democracy 
at work that I have seen on_ record.’’—Eleanor 
Roosevelt. | : $3.00 


At your bookstore or from 


HARPER & BRO 
R 
49 East 33rd Street, seb 
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